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o | Raber man’s proper mansion-house, and home, being tha 

theater of his hospitality, the seate of selfe-fruition, the 
comfortablest part of his own life, the noblest of his sonne’s 
inheritance, a kind of private princedome, nay, to the possessors 
thereof, an epitome of the whole world, may well deserve, by 
these attributes, according to the degree of the master, to be 
decently and delightfully adorned.” «© «ee#2e##ee¢ 


** Architecture can want no commendation, where there are 
noble men, or noble mindes.""—SIR HENRY WOTTON, @ @ ¢ 


ee C)u® English word To BUILD is the Anglo-Saxon Byl$an, 

to confirm, to establish, to make firm and sure and fast, 
to consolidate, to strengthen ; and is applicable to all other 
things as well as to dwelling-places.’"—DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY. 


- Aes be ready to speak your mind, and a base man 
will avoid you."—-WILLIAM BLAKE. ¢ © © © @ @ 
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English Architecture of the last 
Half Century. 
——ee )«©=S commenorating 
the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the ex- 
istence of this 
journal, it is 
natural to look 
back and consider 
the achievements 
andthe progress of 
English architec- 
ture during that 
period; a period 
which, if architectually speaking it has been 
uncertain, varying and divided with its aims, 
has nevertheless been one of great activity 
and energy in building ; which has seen the 
production of some of the most important 
English buildings of the modern era, besides 
a host of smaller buildings many of which, 
considered singly, have been of great archi- 
tectural merit, and which taken collectively 
represent a very remarkable total of architec- 
tural achievement. 

Several causes have combined to promote 
architectural enterprise during the past half 





especially, we have been in a state of, 
transition. While the machinery of Govern-| 
ment in these modern days has become | 
more and more complicated, the old build-. 
ings which had served their purpose, 
somehow during the previous century 
had become more and more palpably | 


hastened by a few years a rebuilding of the 
palace of legislature which must have been 
very soon recognised as a necessity of the 
times. Indeed, those who are acquainted 
with the illustrations of the Houses of 
Parliament as they existed just previous to 
the fire may well wonder how we had 
managed up to that period to be content 
with such miserably inadequate buildings, 
whether considered practically or archi- 
tecturally; buildings with no kind of archi- 
tectural dignity, and planned like a rabbit 
warren. Following on the rebuilding of 
the central home of legislature arose 
naturally the ambition to provide more suit- 
able and more centralised accommodation 
for the great official departments connected 
with the Government service, and hence 





century. In regard to our great public 
buildings, those ef national importance 


_arosethe competitions fornew Foreign Offices, 








insufficient for the accommodation de-| 
manded. The fire which in 1834 destroyed | 
the old Houses of Parliament probably only | 


War and Admiralty offices (the latter 
abortive in a great measure), and for 
rebuilding and _ centralising the Royal 
Courts of Justice. Provincial towns caught 
the spread of the movement; they would 
also have their municipal life architecturally 
illustrated, and hence the successive springing 
up of the large town halls and municipal offices, 
which is still going on. Concurrently with 
this spirit of renovation in Government and 
municipal concerns, came the spirit of church 
revival, shaking up a church and church- 
going people from their long placid acqui- 
escence in the unpicturesque church and 
perhaps rather somnolent ecclesiastical life of 
the early part of the century; holding before 
them the Medizval idea of passion aspiration 
and passionate mysticism, and leading them 
to desire the erection of buildings more in 





accordance with the new spirit which had 
entered into the national church. Whether 
this ecclesiastical revival was either in an 
intellectual or ina spirital sense an unmixed 
good — there are those who still think 
it an unmixed evil—is a point which we are 
not bound to consider here; we are only con- 
eeonedl with its effect upon architecture, 
which was indubitable. New churches, in- 
tended to emulate the spirit of the Medizeval 
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buildings, with due regard to necessary 
economy (‘say thirty shillings more and have 
a tower and spire at once,” as Pugin once 
wrote to a church committee), sprung up 
everywhere, and this modern phase of English 
feeling has left its architectural mark over the 
length and breadthofthe land. For withthe 
sympathy for Medizval faith came the sym- 
pathy and even passion for Medizeval archi- 
tecture, which ruled for some forty 
years in the land: it is perhaps difficult 
to say which feeling arose first; no doubt 
each reacted on the other; but in all pro- 
bability the revival of Medizeval church 
architecture was mainly due to the revival 
of Medizeval religious feeling ; the two things 
are connected together, just as the revival of 
Queen Anne architecture is connected with 
that reflux of feeling which has created of 
late years a new sympathy for the literature 
and thought of the formerly much-reviled 
eighteenth century. 

The new interest in house and street 
architecture, which is a prominent feature 
of the last twenty years, it is not so easy 
to account for. It is probably to some 
extent the result of the education of taste in 
regard to matters;of decoration and furniture, 
which has been gradually progressing in this 
country, since the 1851 exhibition; an ex- 
hibition crowded with objects of what we 
should now think the most vulgar taste, but 
which nevertheless was the starting-point of 
a new era, a suggestion of the idea that the 
national cultivation of taste in decorative art 
was an object worth striving for, and which 
paved the way for the Kensington Museum 
and much “culture.” It may not follow neces- 
sarily that those who have learned to appre- 
ciate a good stylé of design in furniture and 
decoration should be desirous to have the 
exteriors also of their houses decorative, 
since we know that in the last cen- 
tury it was not so. The great square lump 
of Lord Carrington’s house, for instance, 
till recently facing the Horse Guards, had 
nothing architectural to commend it ex- 
ternally, yet it contained the most charming 
and refined interior decoration, as was the 
case with many other eighteenth century 
London houses. The fact perhaps was that 
in that period the outside of the house was 
not thought of much importance in an 
architectural sense; it was the weather 
screen only, and the artistic amenities were 
reserved for the interior; the house, in fact, 
was regarded only as an interior. Now, we 
have arrived at a perception that a house 
exterior is worth thinking of, both for one’s 
own pleasure and that of one’s neighbours, 
and there is no department of architecture, 
on the whole, in which the recent develop- 
ment has been so marked and so satisfactory, 
as it has been in street architecture. 

At the commencement of the half century 
on which we are looking back, the taste for 
a somewhat cold and correct style of 
columnar architecture for public buildings 
was still surviving; it hasin fact in a measure 
survived ever since in a spasmodic way, for 
though we have seen a more chateau-like 
style adopted for recent public buildings, the 
picturesque superseding the Classical, yet 
from time to time a large town-hall or other 
such edifice is still built in which the 
architect has nothing more to offer us than 
the Greek or Roman columns and Italian 
details which were in the earlier part of the 
century considered de rigueur for public 
buildings and banks and other such insti- 
tutions. At the time we refer to, Sir William 
Tite, that most typically. respectable of 
respectable architects. had just completed 
the Royal Exchaige ; much admired at first, 
grumbled at soon afterwards by those who 
most used it, as witness our own columns 
in the following year, under the heading 
‘The Royal Exchange and its defects.” The 
defects were draughts and discomfort of 
various kinds, and a prayer was expressed 
that the central area might be covered in; a 
wish now realised, thcugh not till forty years 
or more after the building was erected. 
Burlington House was still 2 statu quo, with 
its single story and its massive gateway and 





colonnade, now going to spoil on the river tural competition now. Some fine designs 


bank at Battersea. 


Montague House was/ were sent in, but the result was a curious kind 


in process of being used and partially | of shuffling of the cards, whereby the first 
transformed as the British Museum, the | premiated design by Messrs. Coe & Hofland 


heavy panelled screen-wall and gateway 


was afterwards set aside in favour of an 


still flanked Great Russell-street, where the | Italian Gothic design by Scott, and this again 


lofty gilt railings now are. 


It was not til!) set aside because Lord Palmerston, then in 


five years into our half-century (1847) that | office, chose to act as arbiter of esthetics 
Sir Robert Smirke carried out the columned | also, and ruled that a Gothic Foreign Office 


front ofthe Museum as we now see it; a 
design which is so far apart from the archi- 
tectural taste of the era to which it belongs 
that one is always tempted to imagine the 


British Museum older than it really is; it; Government 


could not be allowed. The Classic design 
which Scott produced (against his own 
principles) is poor enough, and an attempt 





‘was made to change the decision of the 
when the question was 


seems distant from us, architecturally, by a, discussed in the House of Commons (July 8, 


good deal more than half a century. 


It was, | 1861), when Mr. Cowper addressed the 
in fact, a survival from an earlier period, by House 


in a speech which was more 


an architect who retained the academical| humorous than he was aware of, the sub- 


tastes of the old school. 


Useless as the | stance of his argument being—‘‘ Why, a/Z 


colonnade is, however, it imparts a certain | public buildings, in all respectable cities, are 
classic dignity to the building, and a well- Classic or Italian; therefore, how caz we 
known artist living opposite to it, whochiefly | have a Gothic Foreign Office?” And so 


concerns himself with the painting of architec- 


' ended 


| 


this curious and_ unfortunate 


ture, declares that those columns, seen under | episode, leaving us a poor building designed 
various lights, are a constant source of plea-|by an architect working against his will 
sure and interest to him. Indeed the fact}and at the command of a Prime Minister 
that a Classic colonnade is an anachronism} who would meddle with things that he 
does by no means prevent it being a very | did not understand. A still greater oppor- 
agreeable object to the eye—if we have not! tunity was lost, however, in connexion with 


too much of it. 


' 
; 


the Foreign Office scheme, for Sir Charles 


But while respectable academical archi-| Barry exhibited in Westminster Hall at the 
tects were still finding an innocent pleasure | same time a splendid plan for the collection 
in colonnades, a great national building was of all the Government offices in one vast 
being commenced in a very different style.| group of buildings extending from Great 
The Houses of Parliament is rather an} George-street to the Horse Guards, and 
exception, however, in regard to its style, | facing on Whitehall and on St. James’s Park,, 


which was not due either to the work of the; with 
architect or to the general or popular taste ; colonnaded courtyards. 


communication through, and open 
This would have 


of the day, but toa bureaucratic decree. The | been a scheme really worth carrying out— 
Gothic movement had commenced before the | one of the greatest architectural opportunities. 
competition for the Houses of Parliament,|any city ever had; now only one of the 
and its early development showed a certain | architectural “ might-have-beens,” 


predilection for Perpendicular architecture, 


as in the gimcrack plaster sham Gothic) national architecture, 


churches of Rickman and others, but there 
would have been no public expectation that 
the Tudor style should have been adopted 
for the Houses of Parliament, and certainly 
Barry would never have adopted if it left 
to himself. But it was ruled that the 
style was to be Gothic or Elizabethan—Late 
Gothic being probably intended—from a tacit 
feeling, apparently, that these were styles 


dilections were all Italian, and Bridgewater 
House and the Reform and Travellers’ Clubs 
(the first-named commenced nearly at 
the beginning of our half-century), exhibit 
his natural predilections as an_archi- 
tect. We have had an unfortunate habit of 
officially fettering the taste ot our architects 
in regard to more than one national building, 
and probably Barry would have done better 
with the Houses of Parliament had he been 
allowed to treat it in his own way and in his 
own style. But, making allowance for these 
disadvantages, and for the frittering of the 
surface of the building by repetitions of 
small detail, we must hold that it is a 
building in the main worthy of the nation 
and of its purpose. 

At all events opportunities for the archi- 
tectural treatment of great national buildings 
have produced nothing equal to it since. 
One or two great opportunities we have had, 
but they have either been thrown away 
through the mismanagement or false economy 
of the Government, or the architects em- 
ployed have not succeeded in making the 
most of the occasion. The next great 
opportunity to the Houses of Parliament— 
viz., the Foreign Office competition, occurred 
in 1856-7. There was as much public 
interest excited by this as by the Houses of 
Parliament competition. The 218 designs 
sent in were exhibited in Westminster Hall 
in 1857, and we find it noted in our columns 
that it was estimated that 10,000 people 
visited them on the first day of the show; 
a curious contrast to the public apathy with 
which competitions are usually regarded 
now, but unfortunately there have been so 
many competition fascos that people have 


| 





In 1863 came the next great chance for 
in the Law Courts 
Competition, this time a limited competition, 
which also attracted great public interest. 
Here again there was a kind of shuffle of the 
cards, for E. M. Barry won the competition 
for plan and Street for design, and they 
were appointed to work together; the result 
being that Barry was pushed:out. The Law 
Courts, as a Gothic public building, is ‘a 


curious contrast, in its sturdy and rather 
essentially English and connected with a| grim style, to the Gothic of the Houses ot 
great period of English history. Barry’s pre-;| Parliament; a contrast indicative of the path 





ee 





of the Gothic revival, which in the main has 
been still from the later towards the earlier 
styles, ending with a preference on the part 
of many for Transitional work. The per- 
suasion seems, however, to have forced itselt 
on the world at last that early Gothic 
is not the style for modern life, and 
the Law Courts is probably the last public 
building of any importance, which will 
be built in pure Gothic style. The samé 
change of feeling may be noted in domestic 
architecture. Mr. Burges’s early Gothic 
house, built for himself, with its curiously 
piquant furniture and decorations, is still an 
interesting relic of the period, but no one 
would do that kind of thing now. 

The Law Courts competition is memorable 
for the amount of power, talent, and origi- 
nality displayed in the drawings as a whole. 
The design of Burges will not be forgotten by 
those who studied it at the time, and others in 
the set showed a remarkable degree of talent 
and originality ; it may bedoubted whether any 
similar competition at the present moment 
would give us a collection of designs of 
equal power. Certainly the next Govern- 
ment competition did not, that for the War 
and Admiralty offices in 1884. On the 
contrary, with one or two exceptions, what 
struck one in general was the poverty 
and commonplace character of the designs. 
But both the public and architects had 
begun (from experience) to distrust these 
great competitions, and neither did the 
public come to see the drawings nor did 
the leading architects (for the most part) 
compete. This want of public interest was 
again shown in the case of the limited com- 
petition for the Imperial Institute, which 


ceased to expect much from a great architec- | excited little attention, and where the designs 


suis. « 
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were not a remarkable set; but the one 
selected was certainly the best, and is an 
appropriate culmination to the work of an 
architect who has made a style of his own. 
Here, as in the Law Courts, the executed 
design is a landmark of the progress or 
change of architectural taste: each of these 
buildings representing the architectural taste 
predominant at the time the competition was 
held. 

Among the prominent public buildings of 
the municipal class considerable interest 
attaches to the one which resulted from the 
competition for the Manchester Assize Courts 
in 1858, gained by Mr. Waterhouse, and 
forming the first of a series of large buildings 
connected with his name, all marked by 
admirable planning and by a treatment of 
Gothic materials specially his’ own, and 
which may be said on the whole to be 
eminently municipal incharacter. The most 
typical Gothic municipal building of the 
period is perhaps the Manchester Town 
Hall, carried out by the same architect about 
ten years later. In 1854 St. George’s Hall 
at Liverpool was approaching completion; 
one of the last of the great columnar 
buildings of the period, but distinguished 
from such examples as that of the British 
Museum by the element of originality in the 
treatment both of masses and details 
which characterises it, and by a really 
new treatment of portions of the exterior 
in the shape of a kind of translation of 
Egyptian architecture into Greek. Its archi- 
tect, Elmes, wasa man of true architectural 
genius, who had he lived would have no 
doubt vindicated a claim to be considered as 
the fourth -really great architect of this 
country since the Renaissance—Inigo Jones, 
Wren, and Barry being the three others. In 
1861 the Halifax town hall, designed by 
Barry, is notified as approaching completion 
under the direction of his son E. M. Barry; a 
Classic building of fine design and dis- 
tinguished by a highly original and successful 
application of the feature of the spire to 
Classic architecture, far more’ successful 
certainly than Nash’s well-meant attempt in 
All Soul’s, Langham-place. In 1862 occurred 
the competition for the Birmingham Exchange 
Buildings, not a very important one, and 
about the same time was carried out Scott’s 
town hall at Preston, of the second class in 
point of size, but one of the best and most 
original in design of the Gothic town halls. 
In 1871 we had the important competition for 
the Birmingham Municipal Buildings, in 
which a good deal of talent was displayed, 
and which is memorable for the splendid 
plan sent by the late Mr. Lynn of Belfast, a 
plan which, as evidence of architectural 
genius, was worth all the rest of the designs 
put together. Unfortunately the design sent 
in with it was quite unfinished, and though 
the corporation purchased the plan, no use 
was made of it, and in the result the selection 
fell on a very commonplace design, which is 
no credit to Birmingham. The Leeds Muni- 
cipal Buildings competition, in 1876, was 
gained by Mr. Corson, who produced a well 
planned building of rather heavy and un- 
attractive Classic architectural style. The 
Glasgow Municipal Buildings, won by Mr. 
Young in a competition in 1882, was an im- 
portant work, and a good application of 


_ Classic features, though not a very interesting 


building in proportion to its scale and the 
liberal amount spent on it. The Birmingham 
Law Courts, won in a competition by Messrs. 
Aston Webb and Ingram Bell in 1886, and 
but recently finished, is one of the 
most original and picturesque buildings 
of this class in recent times, though 
the elaboration of terracotta ornamental 
detail has to our thinking been carried too 
far. The competition for the Edinburgh 
Municipal Buildings in 1887 promised to be 
of the greatest interest on account of the 
splendidly picturesque site, and was gained 
by Messrs. Leeming with a plan which was 
a model of its kind ; the design, however, did 
not come up in interest to the plan. 
Unfortunately the whole scheme fell through, 
the Edinburgh authorities not having appa- 








rently made up their minds before adver- 
tised the competition. The last of the large 


Municipal competitions has been that for | 


the Sheffield Municipal Buildings, gained by 
Mr. Mountford, under whom the building is 
now in progress. It furnishes an example of 
the same kind of tendency in modern 
architecture as that displayed in the Imperial 
Institute, and which may be defined as the 
use of details mainly Renaissance in character, 
but with a grouping and feeling essentially 
Gothic. 

The largest public building now in pro- 
gress is the great scheme for the completion 
of the South Kensington Museum, long left 
an unhappy object with ugly temporary 
brick walls in front, but which is now to be 
completed, according to Mr. Aston Webb’s 
design, in a manner which will produce a 
building worthy of the site and of the im- 
portant object to which it is devoted. 

A building which may claim notice is the 
Oxford Museum, of Messrs. Deane & Wood- 
ward, won by them in a competition in 


the Gothic revival. The artistic ‘ Young 
England” of the day was vastly interested in 
it; it was to'bea revival of true Medizval 
art; enthusiastic words were spoken con- 
cerning the carvings, which the impassioned 
artisan was to carve after his own fancy 
from the flowers of the fields, as in the 
middle ages (so we were told). Alas! where 
has all this gone now? The enthusiasm has 
flown. The work is no longer admirable 
to the hypercritical eye of the present day, 
and the impassioned artisan is chiefly 
enthusiastic about the eight hours day. 

We have referred to the great church 
building work of the earlier part of this half 
century. Some of the most typical buildings 
in this class are not the largest. Many of us 
can remember the interest which was aroused 
at the time (1861) by Street’s small church of 
St. James the Less in Garden-square, so new 
in style (in this country) at the time, and 
showing a practised hand in the treatment 
of the style. Four years earlier Burges’s suc- 
cessful competition design for the memorial 
church at Constantinople was another land- 
mark, and still more decisively, two or three 
years earlier, Mr. Butterfield’s All Saints, Mar- 
garet-street, which may have had some facti- 
tious importance owing to its being one of the 
head quarters of the new movement in the 
church, but which, along with other churches 
by the same architect, has held its own 
amid the changes of fashion much better 
than most of the Gothic church work of its 
day, even than that of Scott, whose mere 
revival of Gothic detail, however well done, 
looks: somewhat fassé now, whereas the 
touches of originality in Mr. Butterfield’s 
work preserve its interest. Street’s churches 
have also left their mark very decidedly in 
modern Gothic architecture (we were about 
to say “church architecture,” but in fact 
all church architecture, practically, is 
still Gothic with us), and are the most 
permanently valuable work which he 
has left. He had a remarkable faculty 
of imparting dignity and apparent spacious- 
ness to a comparatively small church. 
His completion of Bristol Cathedral 
deserves note as the only example of the 
completion of one of our Medizeval cathedrals 
in modern times. Of course, another great 
feature of the time has been the church and 
cathedral restoration movement; carried out 
amid universal enthusiasm at first, now only 
to be attempted amid the outcries of enraged 
archeologists ; so curiously does fashion in 
these things turn about. It may be said 
that the church restoration movement 
deserved neither all the enthusiasm with 
which it was started nor all the opprobrium 
cast upon it now. Scott undoubtedly robbed 
some of the cathedrals unnecessarily of the 
charm of antiquity, and turned them out 
practically new buildings; but he also dis- 
covered and elucidated many points in their 
history, while the renovation of their interiors 
was simply a work of necessity and order, 
if they were to be regarded as buildings for 
practical use as churches. The competi- 








tion for the proposed Liverpool cathedral in 
1886, was an important architectural event 
which excited much interest, but has so far 
ended in nothing. ) 

A prominent characteristic of the archi- 
tecture of the period in late years has been 
the increasingly frequent erection of very 
large hotels, in a constantly ascending 
scale of magnitude. The influence of 
this class of erections on architecture 
has‘ been mostly very bad; they are 
generally built in a hurry, and aim at no 
architectural expression beyond that of a 
certain showiness of exterior. Even Scott's 
St. Pancras Hotel, about which much was 
thought at the time, as a new departure, the 
treatment of a hotel by the leading Gothic 
architect of the day, is no longer looked 
upon with admiration; it is better than 
some other large hotels, but its detail 
is now felt to be too florid and Jrononce. 
The really fine and suitable treatment 


of a railway station fagade is a thing yet to 
‘be done. The club architecture of the period 
1854, for it was typical of the then feeling of | 


has also been a somewhat important element. 
Little of it is previous to our half-century ; 
several of the Pall Mall clubs come into our 
“half-century,” others, as the Reform, only 
preceded it by two or three years. The more 
recent clubs, like hotels and houses in flats, 
have become in these days much more 
lofty, and are treated in a much more 
elaborate manner architecturally. Some 
of the club-houses of this type, such 
as the National Liberal and the Constitu- 
tional, are undoubtedly more calculated to 
assist the picturesque effect of street archi- 
tecture than the old style of Italian Aalazzo 
buildings which line Pall Mall; but they 
have the architectural defect (which they 
share with the modern style of residential! 
blocks) of being in many cases too lofty for 
the width of the streets they occupy (a 
great mistake in house architecture, of which 
Victoria-street is a flagrant example), and it 
may be. questioned whether, apart from this, 
they are really such dignified buildings, or so 
suitable to the architectural expression of a 
club, as the buildings of the type shown in 
the Reform, the Carlton, or the Army and 
Navy Clubs. 

There is no class of architecture which 
has made such unquestionable and 
satisfactory progress during the _hali- 
century as the street house. In _ fact, 
at the commencement of ‘our period, it could 
hardly be said that, anything worth calling 
street architecture existed in our modern 
cities. Now, in some of the new parts of 
London especially, it is the most satisfactory 
architecture of all. In place of bare cement 
or brick fronts, with a few oblong holes in 
them, we have now a large class of new 
houses which are picturesque and tasteful in 
their architectural treatment without being 
pretentious. Even in shops and_ busi- 
ness buildings we now often find a most 
decided effort to give picturesque effect to 
the street front; we publish one example in 
this number, of some shops at Chelsea by 
Mr. F. G. Knight, illustrated by one of his 
own drawings. In some instances buildings 
of this class rise to a very high quality of 
architectural picturesqueness, as in Mr. Nor- 
man Shaw’s charming building at the foot of 
St. James’s-street, which Mr. Brewer has 
sketched in the foreground of his panoramic 
view of some of the buildings of the half- 
century, issued with the present number. 

In this panorama, to which we may now 
refer the reader, Mr. Brewer has arranged in 
a very masterly manner (as we think every- 
one will admit) more than seventy among the 
leading English buildings of the last fifty 
years, grouping them’ on either side of a 
river, which serves both to divide the com- 
position and to afford the opportunity of 
introducing sketches of the three Thames 
bridges built during the period; Putney 
Bridge, by Sir J. Bazalgette; West- 
minster Bridge (Sir Thos. Page) and 
Blackfriars, Bridge (Henry Cubitt and 
Joseph Carr). Of these three bridges 
we may observe that Putney is far the 
superior in an architectural sense; West- 
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minister was catried out in a kind of bastard 
Gothic (probably with the idea of har- 
monising with the Houses of Parliament), 
and Blackfriars is defaced by the enormous 
and absurd granite columns on its piers, 
which carry nothing at all. The Albert Hall 
is placed in the centre of the composition, 
not so much on account of its architectural 
importance as because it comes very well 
into the composition in that place. The 
Albert Memorial comes in its actual position 
in front of the Hall, and may very well claim 
that central position on other grounds, for, 
in spite of a certain degree of over-elabora- 
ition and incrustation of ornament, it deserves 
to rank as a remarkable work in decorative 
architecture, and was considered by Scott 
‘himself as his most important and central 
work. The other buildings, a few of which 
have been referred to in the course of 
this article, wiil be easily identified by 
means of the key-plate which Mr. Brewer 
thas furnished, and which wil! be found, 
with the index of names, on page 12. To 
‘the architects of various buildings which 
might have had a good claim to be included 
‘and which are not to be found here we will 
only say that the difficulty of selection has 
been very great, and that we would gladly 
have included many more had it been in any 
\way possible to find space forthem. As it 
is, the group we believe forms a fairly 
representative collection of some of the 
gnost remarkable buildings which the archi- 
“tectural requirements of the last half-century 
have called into existence in this country. 
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NOTES. 


WORD may be said here as to the 
first establishment of this Journal, 
which has now entered upon its 

eaeetes) fifty-first year. The first number 
of the Builder, which, as we have already 
said, bore the date of December 31, 1842, 
consisted of sixteen pages, of which eleven 
were devoted to advertisements. It con- 

‘tained no illustrations except a few wood 

“blocks, chiefly connected with advertise- 
ments. It was described as a “ precursor 
number,” issued to test.the demand for such 

«a journal. The Editor was Mr. J. A. Hansom, 

.an architect born at York in 1803, and who 
was architect of the large church of St. Philip 
Neri at Arundel, built for the Duke of 
Norfolk, and of various other buildings, a 
jist of which we gave in a memoir of him 
published at the time of his death in 1882.* 
He was also the inventor of the form of cab 
known by his name, which has thus at least 

.a chance of being xnmortalised in history. 
‘The paper was at first issued at the price of 
13d., stamped 23d.; and it is curious to note 

.that although this journal has been through 
its whole career, after the first year or two, 

“emphatically a paper for architects and 

those interested in architecture (builders 
of course included), it was actually started 
by Mr. Hansom as a builders’ newspaper 
and magazine, under the impression, dis- 

“tinctly stated by him in the opening 
article, that there must be a field for a paper 
devoted to so large an industry as that of 
building. Mr. Hansom professed, indeed, 

.from the first, that— 





‘‘In designing our paper, we use the word 
Builder in its most extended sense. Instancing a 
house or other edifice, we regard it from the pro- 
curement and preparation of the materials to the 
fixing upon its site, and to its full completion for the 
rresidence, use, and enjoyment of man, and which 
includes the making of the design or plan, ‘ breaking 
‘ground,’ as it is termed; the erection, or building 
up; decorating, fitting, and furnishing; the supply 
.of water and drainage ; and even the laying-out of 
‘the garden, pleasure-grounds, and park. This is 
the whole art of building, or, in other words, of 
providing and perfecting human habitations. To all, 
therefore, who are engaged in the art so defined, we 
address ourselves without distinction, and without 
preference ; the interests of all will, to the best of 
our power, be consulted, promoted, and advocated.”’ 


Thus the extended sense in which the 
title of the paper is to be read was in great 
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measure anticipated in the first number, in 
spite of its nominal dedication to the builder 
and contractor; and the architectural ele- 
ment in it verysoon got the upper hand; and 
the real scope of the paper was further in- 
dicated when Mr. Godwin became editor, 
by the addition to the title-page in 1846 of 
the two first of the quotations which still 
stand there, and in 1847 by the addition of 
the still more pointed quotation as to the 
real meaning of the Saxon word “build,” 
which means “to confirm, to strengthen, to 
establish, and is applicable to many other 
things besides building.” The first volume 
was described on the title-page as a paper 
‘for the drawing-room, studio, office, work- 
shop, and cottage;” afterwards altered to 
‘for the architect, engineer, operative, and 
artist ;’" a comprehensive profession which 
we think we may say has been fairly 
kept up during the whole course of the 
paper. The second number, the reception 
of the trial number having been encouraging, 
appeared on February 18, 1843, and the 
weekly issue has not been interrupted 
since. Mr. Hansom only occupied the edi- 
torial chair for a tew months, and was 
succeeded by Mr. Bartholomew, the author 
of the well-known treatise on Specifications, 
who retired from the editorship after a little 
more than a year, towards the end of 1843, 
when he was succeeded by Mr. George 
Godwin, who conducted the paper for nearly 
forty years, until his resignation in 1883. 





iF the next exhibition of the Glasgow 

Institute of Fine Arts, a special effort is 
to be made to procure a good representation 
of Architecture. A room has been set apart 
by the Council of the Institute, which, through 
a small one, is one of the suite, and not a cu/- 
de-sac, as at the Royal Academy. This 
measure was taken in consequence of a special 
petition to the Council of the Institute, and it 
is interesting to note that the petition to give 
up to architectural drawings some of the 
space hitherto allotted to paintings was 
signed by a larger number of painters than of 
architects,—a fact highly creditable in every 
sense to the former. A circular signed by 
eight of the leading architects of Glasgow has 
been sent round to a number of members of 
the architectural profession in England and 
Scotland, drawing their attention to the new 
undertaking, and asking for their assistance 
and co-operation in securing a good exhibition 
of architectural drawings. We hope this will 
be largely complied with, and that the spirited 
action of the Glasgow Institute will be 
justified by a good collection of drawings 
being sent. 





ITH the stir to benefit the agricultural 
population, and with the formation 

of an Agricultural Union, this journal is not 
concerned in a general sense. But we cannot 
but express ahope that the subject of the 
cottages of agricultural labourers will come 
in for some attention. It is desirable to 
prevent the indiscriminate migration of the 
rural population to the large towns, and 
there is nothing more likely to do this than 
that the village homes should be healthy and 
comfortable. The Legislature has of late 
done a great deal to make rural cottages 
more healthy if local authorities will carry 
out the law with attention and vigilance. It 
is impossible to take up an ordinary local 
newspaper without seeing instances of 
disease arising from insanitary conditions. 
These are discovered too often after they 
have produced sickness or ill-health, but a 
more careful inspection by the sanitary 
authorities ought to remedy these defects 
before they can do mischief. Again, though 
many landlords spend time and money in 
improving labourers’ dwellings, there are yet 
all over the country a vast number of cottages 
in bad repair, badly constructed, and without 
proper accommodation. If Lord Win- 
chilsea’s union will endeavour to improve 
these dwellings it will make the labouring 
population more contented and less desirous 





of moving into large cities. Many proprietors 
of cottages, more especially small tradesmen, 
rack-rent their tenants and yet keep their 
cottages in a miserable condition, and it is 
this class of proprietors also, rather than the 
great landlords, who are most supine in 
regard to sanitary improvements. 





i the issue of Nature for December 29 

some account is given of the progress of 
the preparations for erecting an observatory 
on the summit of Mont Blanc. It isstated that 
it has been decided to use the snow itself as 
a foundation, this decision being in part the 
result of some experiments which were made 
at Meudon for the purpose of ascertaining the 
resistance of compact snow to the pressure 
of a building. A miniature mountain of 
snow was made, pressed artificially to the 
same density as that which is found on 
Mont Blanc at the depth of one ortwo metres 
below the surface. This having been 
levelled at the top, discs of lead 35 centi- 
metres in diameter, and weighing each about 
30 kilogrammes* were placed on the snow, 
one above the other; after twelve had been 
piled they were removed, and the depth ot 
the impression made was measured and 
proved to be only 7 or 8 millimetres (about 
ts of aninch). The information here given 
in the pages of our contemporary may 
possibly be of use to architects under some 
exceptional circumstances; at all events, it 
is of interest. We ought, however, to have 
been told for how long a time the snow 
surface was subjected to the weight before 
the depression was taken. 





[ ARCHE TECTURE for December 31 

gives a description and pretty full illus- 
trations of thenewchurch, “ Eglise du Rosaire,” 
which it is proposed to build at Lourdes, 
the rendezvous of pilgrims. The design is 
rather a remarkable one ; the church proper, 
which is in a somewhat Rhenish-looking 
Gothic, is mounted on an immense base- 
ment, and approached by two long sloping 
roads, carried on arches, and leading up to 
it from each side, the two roads or viaducts 
diverging from the church on plan, on 
somewhat the same lines as the colonnades 
in front of St. Peter’s. The lower building, 
to which access is gained by a great arched 
portal of somewhat Byzantine character of 
detail, is intended, if we understand it aright, 
to be a place of access to the rocks whence 
the healing waters emerge; a kind of sacred 
‘“pump-room,” in fact. The architect is M. 
Hardy. 





T is a very difficult matter to tell what the 
effect of the new railway rates will be 
upon different industries, as the reports at 
present available are rather conflicting. Last 
week’s Colliery Guardian, for instance, 
remarks that “the new Act has been very 
indulgent to the coal trade as compared 
with other leading industries, the station-to- 
station rates being decidejly more favour- 
able to the traders than those hitherto in 
operation.” On the other hand, a Durham 
report of about the same date states that the 
new coal rates will not be well received in 
that district, and that they will have an 
adverse effect upon local traders. Similar 
reports come from Lancashire, but the York- 
shire coal-owners debated the question last 
week, and kept the result of the conference 
secret. This, taken with the admission of 
the Colliery Guardian, is rather suggestive 
of the prophetic utterance of the writer of 
the recent article in the Zzmes, who speaks 
of the revision of the coal rates as involving 
a certain and heavy loss to the railway com- 
panies, “which will be accepted, possibly 
with gratitude, but certainly in silence, 
while each case of increase in rate will 
be cried from the house-tops.” The 
effect of the change will be, of course, 
far from uniform, as the same _ traffic 
will be charged higher rates than before 











* A kilogramme is 2°205 lbs. 
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between some _ stations, and less than 
hitherto in other cases. Traders whose 
traffic mainly passes between a _ limited 
number of places will be able to estimate the 
difference far more readily than those who 
are daily despatching goods in all directions 
The agricultural engineers and others who 
have hitherto had the advantage of owners’ 
risk rates will be hard hit if the new working 
classification is strictly adhered to, as no 
provision is yet made for owners risk rates. 
it is probable, however, that details of this 
nature will be the subject of supplementary 
regulations, as the withdrawal of the old 
system would entail a number of claims for 
damage, besides seriously embarrassing the 
industries concerned. Traders will be en- 
abled to ventilate their prospective grievances 
at the forthcoming meeting announced by 
the Mansion House Association on Railway 
and Canal Traffic, while the railway managers 
will anxiously watch the traffic returns for 
the new year. They will inevitably find 
dlecreases in certain descriptions of traffic, 
unless the new rates are modified, and ex- 
perience will soon prove the necessity for 
giving way in order to avoid “killing” 
trade which has hitherto been a pretty 
constant quantity, and which they cannot 
afford to lose. 





HE last numberof the Athenian Wz¢thezt- 
ungen (XVii., 3, 1892), has several impor- 
tant papers of general interest. Herr Julius 
Ziehen discusses the Asklepios reliefs, which 
are now at last, by the re-arrangement of the 
National Museum, made conveniently acces- 
sible to students. He gives woodcuts of 
several, which illustrate the interesting type 
where the god of healing himself visits the 
sick person. He also hazards the conjecture 
that the pigmy figure, usually known as 
Telesphoros, and regarded as the demon of 
convalesence, is really the impersonation of 
the Tedecddpa dviipara, (dreams bringing 
accomplishment,) which were so important a 
feature in ancient medical treatment. Dr. 
Dérpfeld has a paper on the dates, 
names, and topography of the various and 
such-disputed Odeions of Athens. He 
concludes that there were never more than 
three; the first was built by Pericles, and 
stood at the south-east foot of the Acropolis, 
near the theatre of Dionysos. It was a 
large covered building intended for musical 
competitions, but soon used for various 
other meetings. It was entirely destroyed 
in 86 B.c., and then lost its distinctive 
name, which passed over to a small covered 
theatre which Agrippa built a few years 
Jater near the old orchestra in the Agora. 
This is, according to Dr. Dérpfeld, the 
building that Pausanias called, without quali- 
fication, the Odeion. Soon afterthis, Herodes 
built the huge structure, of which we still 
have the ample remains. Then there were 
contemporaneously two Odeions at Athens; 
the one was called the Agrippeion, the 
other the Odeion of Herodes. Whether 
the old Odeion of Pericles, which was 
still standing, was used as such or for 
other purposes is not known. Other papers 
of interest are the ‘‘ Muses of Praxiteles,” by 
Dr. M. Mayer, who contends that the group 
called by Pliny Zhespiades (Pliny, ‘“ Nat. 
Hist.” xxiv., 69) were really Muses, and 
exercised a great influence, not only on such 
works as the recently-discovered Mantinea 
relief, but also on the minor art of Tanagra 
terra-cottas. Finally, there is an important 
paper on the “ Dipylon” vases of later style, 
which goes far to prove that the whole dis- 
puted class are Attic work. While speaking 
of Athens we may note that the first volume 
of Dr. Kabbadias’s catalogue to the National 
Museum has been reprinted, with corrections 
and additions that bring it up to date. 





Mt tae Athens correspondent of the Standard 

(December 31) states that Dr. Dérpfeld 
confidently asserts he has now at last found 
the Enneakrunos. The spot in question is 
in the road south of the Areopagos and 


south-west of the Acropolis, facing the Pro- 
pylza and leading from it to the ancient 
Agora. No inscription has come to light, and 
Dr. Dérpfeld’s conviction is based on certain 
objects, including pipes soldered with lead, 
fragments of marble, and other unspecified 
indications which he attributes to the age of 
Pisistratos. Further news will naturally be 
looked for with eagerness. Hope as to sub- 
stantial evidence of the exact J/ocale of the 
Enneakrunos was getting a little dim. So 
recently as December 24 the Berliner Philo- 
logische Wochenschriftreported it yet unfound. 
It will be interesting to see how nearly the 
spot coincides with that conjecturally marked 
in by Dr. Dérpfeld in the plan of the Agora 
in the ‘“ Mythology and Monuments of 
Ancient Athens.” If the Enneakrunos is 
really found, perhaps the most satisfactory 
thing of all is that we shall have no more 
treatises on the ‘ Enneakrunos Episode.” 





HE Council of the Society of Arts are 
this year offering a gold medal, under 
the “Stock Trust,” or a prize of 20/, for 
competition among the students of schools 
of art in the United Kingdom, for the best 
original design for an architectural decora- 
tion for the interior of a building, either for 
the side of a room or for a hall or ceiling. 
The material and method of decoration are 
left to the choice of competitors. They are 
also offering, under the Mulready Trust, a 
similar prize for drawings from the life.* 


IENNA will this year practically close its 
long period of architectural enterprise 
of the highest order, the new Royal Palace 
(which will not be ready until 1900) being 
the only piece of monumental work still in 
hand, and a proposed Royal Theatre the only 
one in view. After the coming Spring the 
civil engineer will be entrusted with Vienna’s 
public works in lieu of the architect, and if 
we refer to a list of the proposed works 
published in our columns last summer we 
find that he will have as much scope as the 
architect had during the last two decades. 
An enormous amount of unskilled manual 
labour will fortunately be required this year 
in Vienna, so that much of the distress pre- 
vailing in the Austrian capital ought to be 
alleviated. In the Austrian provinces, * in 
Buda Pest, and throughout Hungary, there is 
yet much work for the Vienna architect, 
whose sphere also extends well into the 
Balkan States. 





ITH the New Year two important 
pieces of building legislation come 

into force in Prussia, the one dealing with the 
regulation of structures in the suburbs of 
Berlin, the other relating to the erection of 
Government buildings throughout the king- 
dom. Both codes have been. framed by 
Government officials after careful investi- 
gation and with the usual Prussian clearness 
in wording. For all that, the Suburban Act 
will probably have but a short life in its 
present form, as the local press strongly 
opposes the deterioration in the value of pro- 
perty caused by some of its requirements. 
The regulations for Government buildings, 
on the other hand, are not likely to require 
revision for many years, as a better drawn-up 
code would be difficult to find. Both pieces 
of legislation show careful attention to the 
prevention of fire-risks. The Government 
buildings which stand outside local juris- 
diction have of late years been the scene of 
several serious fires. It may be added that 
in these public buildings the fire-risk is to be 
guarded against by an able fire-expert, who 
is an admirer of the use of the simplest pre- 
ventive means, and does not let his require- 
ments interfere with the wants of the archi- 
tectural artist. This example might be 
followed by our Office of Works, who last 
month received a slight warning at Somerset 
House. 





* Particulars can be obtained from the Secretary of the 
Society of Arts. 





eo quarry-owners of Guernsey are 
threatened with powerful rivals in the 
vicinity of Cherbourg. According to a recent 
diplomatic report, the exports of macadam 
from the French port to England are 
rapidly increasing, and the material, we 
learn, is finding a ready sale on this side of 
the Channel. The export of this road metal, 
which in 1890 increased tenfold over 1886, 
trebled itself from 1890 to 1891, and as far as 
can be ascertained, there has been no falling 
off in the past year. Much, however, yet 
remains to be done to give this trade its 
legitimate impulse, although the expense 
and delays hitherto occasioned by cartage 
from the quarries was expected to be con- 
siderably lessened in 1892 by the con- 
struction of tramways and a railway to the 
quays. The machinery at the quarries is 
absurdly inadequate, and good cranes are 
badly wanted on the quays to facilitate ship- 
ment, though several improvements have 
recently been made. 


HE slate industry of Angers, France, is 
a thriving one, and good material 
abounds. The quarries are situate about 
three or four miles from the town, and the 
metamorphic rocks from which they are 
derived extend over an area of about a dozen 
square miles. The greater number of the 
quarries are worked by a syndicate, the 
remainder being exploited by private indivi- 
duals. Six of the workings are in the open 
air, the others being underground. The 
open-air quarry of Pont Malembert produces 
about two millions of slates per month, and 
employs 180 workmen; whilst another at 
La Paperie produces about the same number, 
but is worked with a gallery 558 ft. below 
the surface of the ground. Les Grands 
Carreaux has a gallery 164 ft. long, 148 ft. 
wide, and 330 ft. below the surface, pro- 
ducing two-and-a-half millions of slates 
per month, and employing some’ 400 
people. Les Petits Carreaux, ‘with a 
gallery 476 ft. underground, employs 350 
workmen, and Hermitage quarry, with 400 
hands produces over three millions of slates 
per month. La Grande Maison and La Poueze 
quarries yield one-and-a-half million and half- 
a-million slates morthl, respectively. Al- 
together about 3,200Jworkmen are employed 
in the slate quarries in the district, and the 
annual production is, in round numbers, 160 
millions of slates, with a value of 145,000/. 
The slates extracted are principally of two 
kinds (1) ordinary, of which the price varies 
from 2s. 5d. to 1/. 8s. per 1,000; and (2) the 
English slate, varying from 1/. 12s. to 8/. per 
1,000, according to size. The average wages 
of the hands employed are 2s. 6d. per diem, 
and many of the men are of a superior class, 
being very expert at their work. 
HE recent fatal accident to a man‘in the 
Strand, who was killed whilst crossing 
that street in the dark by Lord Rosebery’s 
brougham,—which, it is clear, was being 
driven slowly andcarefully —again callsatten- 
tion to the urgent need for passages under 
the most frequented streets, or bridges above 
them. The necessity of stopping the 
vehicular traffic in much-used thorough- 
fares to allow people to cross adds 
largely to the prevailing blocks, and sensible 
inconvenience and delay, not to say danger, 
is constantly caused ‘to pedestrians. It is 
just as easy to construct a bridge across a 
street as it is across a railway. Bridges in 
themselves may be so made as to be no 
eye-sore; or the railway - bridges can 
be so formed. and be of such materials 
as to be picturesque objects. There- 
fore there can be no reasonable objec- 
tion to them on the ground that they are 
unpicturesque; but even if they were not 
beautiful, we have to put up with many 
things for the sake of public utility which do 
not add to the beauty of our cities. Holborn, 
the Strand, Piccadilly, and other important 
thoroughfares ought to be capable of being 
crossed by means of bridges, and there is 





|no doubt that in time the large numbers of 
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pedestrians would make for the _ bridge external walls of cottages. From these pits refuse | and daughter. The two men are standing, the 


crossings, and would thus relieve the crossing 
traffic at other places. Here is a useful and | 
unsensational improvement for the County 
Council to inaugurate during the year which 
is now beginning. 


HE Athenzwum having removed a few 
months ago to new premises* in 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, upon the 
demolition of its time-honoured offices in 
Took’s-court for the new Patent Office, wishes 
to know “who was Took, who survives in 
the court which bears his name.” But it 
appears that the original name has been 
lcorrupted, for in Strype’s ‘t Stow” (1720), 
Book IIL, p. 282, we read :— 

‘« And on the west side [of Castle-yard} Tuckers-or 
Duck-court, a large and well-built place, much 
inhabited by lawyers, as seated amongst the Inns of 
Court and Chancery; and this hath an open passage 
into Cursitors-alley.”” 
Castle-yard, since Castle-street, is now 
Furnival-street. Strype’s description is 
repeated, word for word, in Seymour's 
edition of Stow’s “ Survey ” (1733), Book IIT., 
p. 800, and in the second volume of Mait- 
land’s work (1756) Book II., p. 965. The 
court is shown, unnamed, in Hoilar’s 
map of 1675, and in many others published 
since the Great Fire. In certain maps the 
name is variously given; for instance, as 
Duck’s-court in Ogilby and Morgan’s (1677), 
said to be engraved by Hollar; Tuke’s-court 
in Pine and Tinney’s (1749), based upon 
Rocque’s survey of 1741-5, and engraved 
by Seale and Basire ; Duke’s-court in Sayer's 
reprint (1773) of Rocque,; and Took’s-court 
in Horwood’s (1795-9). Seymour, on another 
page, calls it Duck’s-alley: ‘“ Duck's-court, 
Cursitor-street ” is cited in Baldwin’s “ New 
Complete Guide,” 1774-5, and by Hatton in 
his “‘ New View of London,” 1708. The greater 
part of the court stands in St. Andrews, 
Holborn; a gift of £2 per annum, in per- 
petuity, was made to the poor of that parish 
by one Thomas Tuck, whose benefaction was 
recorded in a table set up in the church (1673) 
during the rectorship of Stillingfleet, after- 
wards Bishop of Worcester: as Hatton tells 
us. Acorrespondent of our contemporary, 
last week, says that in ‘London and its 
Environs Described,” 1761, he finds Bream’s- 
buildings mentioned, and with a mark to 
indicate that it is named after the ground- 
landlord or builder. He will find it also 
in Seymour, and in the Parish Clerks’ ““ New 
Remarks,” 1732, as situated within the Rolls 
Liberty, St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West. The re- 
building of this thoroughfare, consisting 
mainly of miserable tenements, was begun 
eleven years ago, upon the purchase of the 
property from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. 


REPORT by Mr. R. D. R. Sweeting to 
the Local’ Government Board upon an 
outbreak of enteric fever at Temple Cloud, 
in the parish of Cameley, in the Clutton 
Rural Sanitary District, shows that though 
the water supply is not as flagrantly bad as 
in some rural districts that have been reported 
on, it is in anything but an ideal condition. 
Water is obtained mostly from shallow wells 
and open dipping-places, but also from open 
spouts (piped from springs), and in one case 
from a deep well in the shaft of abandoned 
coal-workings over 500 feet deep. These 
several sources of supply are, as a rule, 
placed inconveniently, people having to go 
distances varying from 50 yards to a quarter 
of a mile for water. The shallow wells (of 
which there are at Temple Cloud 17 for the 
90 houses) are liable to all sorts of animal 
contamination, being dry -steined, and 
generally. uncovered. We find the usual, 
defective and insanitary conditions reported 
in regard to drainage and privies, which still 
abound in our rural districts :— 


‘‘ Drainage.—Household slops in some cases are 
hand-threwn into rude catchpits situated near the 





_* For an illustrated description, see the Builder of 


often leaks away into the surrounding ground, leaving 


| in them dark, foul-smelling masses of filth. The only 


main drain in the place receives the house slops of a 
few houses and clusters of cottages at the southern 
end of Temple Cloud. It is constructed, for the 
first 50 yards of its course, of g-in. ‘sanitary’ pipes, 
and then for 115 yards it is made up, partly of rubble 
and partly of 6-in. ‘ field pipes.’ It discharges into 
a ditch along the roadside, which receives the con- 
tents of another ditch from the northern and central 
parts of Temple Cloud some 50 yards lower down. 
The ditch meanders for some distance before dis- 
charging into the Cam at Temple Bridge. It has 
been proposed by the Sanitary Authority to relay 
this drain entirely with sanitary pipes, and to provide 
a settling or subsidence tank at its termination, with 
discharge of the supernatant matter into a ditch. 
Correspondence with owners of property is still in 


been yet definitely settled. 


pits, of rude construction for the most part, often 
mere holes in the ground, quite uncovered or loosely 
covered by stone slabs, the contents of which are 
emptied at long intervals by the occupiers, and 
appied to the gardens. 
serves for two cottages, and is placed very close to 
one or other of them. But at better-class houses 
and outlying farms, excrement is conveyed to cess- 
pools well removed from houses, having an overflow 
to the land or to ditches; and I observed a 
movable pail at one cottage. At Temple Bridge, 
where some privies are situate directly on the banks 
of the Cam, the overflow from the pits finds its way 
to that stream ; whilst at Cholwell many privies are 
situate directly over a stream tributary to the Cam. 
I saw at my visit masses of excrement on the surface 
of this stream, which passes close alongside and in 
front of cottages hereabouts.”’ 


HE recent decision in the Circuit Court 

of New Jersey, underthe New American 
Copyright Act, in favour of Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, shows that under the Act 
English publishers will be able to bring 
piratical American publishers to book when 
the Act applies. Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode registered the copyright of a mezzotint 
engraving under this Act; it was a reproduc- 
tion of Mr. Sant’s painting which he called 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” The New York 
Recorder Company pirated this engraving 
under the title of ‘‘A Noble Friend,” in the 
form of an art supplement to the Recorder 
paper of February 28, 1892. It is worthy of 
notice that the fraudulent character of this 
performance was clearly understood by the 
American publishing company, as they repro- 
duced the engraving under a different title. 


Act applies the law will be enforced, it is 
clear that it can only be done with a good 
deal of trouble and expense. Moreover, it 
cannot restrain American publishers from 
the practice of making use of illustrations 
which are published in journals in this 
country, such, for instance, as appear in the 
pages of the Buzlder, which are frequently 
reproduced in America without permission 
and without payment. 


—————-+e>+__——_ 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


ALTHOUGH we cannot echo the opinion which 
we see expressed in some of the daily papers that 
this year’s Loan Exhibition is equal to any of its 
predecessors (a statement which is, in fact, 


apparently, imperfect memories), it is certainly a 
finer one than those of the last year or two, and 
includes some works of exceptional interest and 
power. Among these may be mentioned the two 
remarkable Rembrandts, the portrait of 
painter’s son (50), one of those half-lighted heads 
in which Rembrandt delighted, and in which the 
mere mechanism of | portrait - painting seems 
entirely concealed ; and the half-length ‘*A 
Man in Armour” (111); which, in some respects, 
one would hardly take for Rembrandt; in the 
rich and ornate treatment of the armour 
and the style and cast of the features the 
painting reminds one of some of Lionardo da 

inci’s heads of armed men. The portrait of his 
son, on the other hand, is one of the most 
thoroughly Rembrandtish pictures that one could 
well see. Among the larger works of the year 
Vandyck is represented by the noble portrait 
group lent by the Earl of Strafford, of Thomas 
Wentworth, earl of Cleveland, and his wife, son, 





April 9 last. 


active progress upon this subject; but nothing has | 


Excrement Disposal.—This is effected by privy | 


Usually, one small privy | 


But whilst this decision shows that when this. 


regularly repeated every year, some critics having, | 


the | 


‘father on the left hand, the son in the centre 
of the picture, the lady seated on the right. 
with her daughter standing behimd her. The 
young man, with his light hair and handsome 
face, clad in complete armour, makes a charming 
centre to the group, and the figure of the Ear] 
is full of dignity; the female figures are less 
attractive, and have a somewhat dourgeoise look 
very unusual in a Vandyck group. At the 
opposite end of the long gallery hangs Rubens’s 
brilliant, powerful, and_ bustling picture of 
the ‘*Daughter of Herodias” (128), . a festal 
'scene among the Flemish aristocracy, with a 
Scriptural title appended to it. The same 
| painter’s ‘‘ Holy Family” (74), in Gallery II., 
has more the appearance of having been intended 
as a religious picture, and is both finely composed 
and fine in colour ; yet it does not impress one as 
_a work of the highest class, perhaps because the 





trick of composition is too obvious, and gives the 
picture we know not what of an academical. 
appearance. On the north wall of the large 
gallery hangs the Earl of Strafford’s ‘‘ Holy 
Family,” by Titian (117), one of the painter’s open- 
‘air representations of this time-honoured subject ; 
it is very cracked and gone in parts, and probably 
generally faded more or less in tone ; but the flesh 
_of the Virgin and the child, so much of it as is seen, 
has a remarkable richness and warmth of tone ; 
it seems really to radiate a mild, warm glow from 
the canvas. The same painter’s ‘* Diana and 
Acteon” (120) is either’ much damaged and 
repainted, or is a poor and mediocre specimen of 
Titian. On the same wall hangs Giorgione’s 
strange painting of ‘‘ The Adulteress brought before 
Christ ” (119), in which there is a kind of attempt 
_ to give a dramatic expression of the situation by 
means of figures wholly of the costume and style 
_of the painter’s own day ; the man in armour on the: 
‘left, with his back to the spectator, is a peculiarly’ 
_Giorgionesque figure. On the opposite (south), 
_ wall of the long gallery the centre place is filled by 
Turner's ‘‘ Festival upon the opening of the 
_ Vintage of Macon” (137), one of the largest but not 
one of the finest of Turner’s pictures, at any rate not 
_inits present condition. . These are the large works 
_of the year, to which we may add also Landseer’s 
| painting (37) of the man who has been let down. 
| Intoa crevice aftera stag and two dogs which have 
fallen over the precipice, of which one dog is still 
living, and is caressed by the man as he shouts 
to his comrades ; that is to say, he is said in the 
catalogue to be shouting, but he is not really, he 
‘is only going through a pantomime which does 
not strain his facial muscles the least ; nor are the 
rocks real rocks, they are only property rocks ; 
but the painting and drawing of the dead stag, 
 foreshortened, are splendid. 

Among other things in Gallery I is Lewis’s 
splendid and sumptuous painting, ‘* The Doubtful 
Coin ” (38), with the woman’s yellow dress making 

a kind of brilliant flash in the room, and with the 

bit of architecture shining in strong sunlight at 
the back of the composition. His picture of the 
** Bezestein Bazaar, Cairo” (45). is also. 
here. Both make one regret rather - that 

such splendid powers. should not have been 
‘expended on subjects which possess some 
| dramatic, as well as picturesque, incident. The 
_brilliancy with which Lewis puts on canvas this 
gorgeous effect of Oriental colour in dresses, 
| jewels, silks, and strong sunlight through occa- 
sional apertures, is wonderful; but his whole 
mental energy goes to producing the effect, there 
is no interest in the scene or the people, other 
than that picturesque interest which the scene 
itself would have; there is nothing. behind’ 
that; they are pictures addressed to the senses 
rather than to our reason or our feelings. There 
is more of human interest in John. Phillip’s 
‘‘Chat round the Brasero” (36), for the figures 
have considerable individuality of character, and 
/are not merely figures to produce an ensemble ; 
In every sense this is a very good specimen of 
_ Phillip’s somewhat restricted powers. 

Among the portraits in the collection one is glad 
to see three examples of that fine and too much for- 
gotten English painter, Sir William Boxall, of which 
|the finest is the portrait of the late Frederick 
| Huth (42), a most dignified and refined work in 
pose, feeling, and execution. Other noticeable 
portraits in the first room (devoted as usual to 
deceased English architects) are Romney’s ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dawson” (7), and Reynolds’s ‘‘ Lady Elizabeth 
| Keppel” (21), which latter has indeed suffered 
much from time, but is a work marked by strong 
individuality of style and (as far as it remains) 
colour. Gallery II. contains a powerful Rem- 
| brandt portrait of an old lady (75), and in -Gal- 
lery III. Murillo’s full-length portrait (107) of a 
man of common-place appearance but in a very 
picturesque dress, is notable as a piece of strong, 
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solid, brilliant workmanship. At the opposite 
end of the room are some fine Vandyck portraits, 
and in the same galleryis a lovely portrait of ‘* Miss 
Close” by Romney (100), a young lady of great 
beauty in the white dress which Romney seems to 
have had such a preference for, seated in an 
attitude in which dignity is combined with natural 
grace and ease. | 

Landscape is not very strongly represented ; 
in the first room is a work by Constable which 
he can hardly have considered as more than. 
a study for a landscape, but which forms an‘ in-: 
structive contrast with J. B. Pyne’s pretty but over-' 
finished and artificial view of Eton’ College (33), 
a picture which attracts at the first glance by 
its exquisite art, but in which art is_ so 
over -refined that we lose sight of nature. 
Callcott’s large seapiece, ‘‘The Mouth of the 
Tyne” (12), with a delightful old’ round-bowed 
ship with bulky timber catheads coming up with 
the breeze, is a curious survival of a manner of 
painting the sea which was considered, we pre- 
sume, to be satisfactory in Callcott’s day; 
long shallow troughs of waves, each of the 
same curve and each with the same little 
break and cresting at the apex. Did sea-painters 
ever look. at the sea then? One would almost 
think not. We have made advances in this 
respect at any rate ; painters who profess to paint 
sea nowadays at all events look at it and try to 
see how it really does move, and what colour it is 
under different atmospheric and other conditions. 
It is noticeable, too, in this picture, although it is 
evidently intended to be a bright breezy day, what 
a dull brown hue there is over it all, as if the 
painter was afraid of sunlight, and wished to tone 
down the brilliancy of nature to a -decorous 
Academy standard. One of the finest landscapes in 
the rooms, in regard to force and poetic effect, is 
Rembrandt’s small picture ‘‘ Tobias and _ the 
Angel ” (89), a dark scene of piled up rocks which 
seems almost threatening in expression. The 
three or four small and delicate landscapes of Van 
der Neer are an attraction of the exhibition, 
especially the landscape ‘‘ Early Morning” (94), 
with the distant ship scene against the eastern 
sky. 

The Dutch Room (Gallery II.), besides the 
works we have already alluded to, contains the 
usual average of works by Teniers, Metsu, and 
Ostade, in which we seem to meet each year the 
same figures engaged in nearly the same indifferent 
and uninteresting occupations, and painted with 
the same care and attention to details. Mrs. 
Baillie Hamilton’s Teniers, with an old man 
wheeling a barrow of most religiously studied 
cabbages (49) is one of the best and one of 
the most typical. Far be it from us to deny that 
each one of these pictures is a possession in 
itself, for certain qualities ; but the contemplation 
of a number of them together leaves a sense of 
monotony and of a very low intellectual standard 
of painting. It must be admitted that there are 
no works of this school, in this year’s exhibition, 
so pre-eminently brilliant after their kind as some 
that have been seen in former years. Nor are the 
majority of the early Italian pictures in Gallery 
IV. of very much interest except from the 
historical point of view. The finest thing in this 
room, and one of the finest portraits in the col- 
lection, is that of Sir Thomas Gresham (177) 
by Antonio More, which, with two or three others 
of similar type, has been placed in the gallery 
otherwise devoted to early Italian work. 

The special feature of the exhibition is. the 
collection of drawings and water-colours by 
Calvert, Palmer, and Blake, all friends, and all 
with somewhat similar tendencies to the mystical. 
Calvert is just being resuscitated, perhaps partly 
owing to the attention which some specimens of 
his work recently exhibited in the British Museum 
Print-room have excited. He is well worth 
resuscitating. With some of Blake’s. mysticism 
and imaginative faculty, he drew much better 
than Blake usually took the trouble to draw ; 
for from some of his work it is obvious that 
Blake could draw the figure much better, when 
he chose, than he generally did choose. He 
seems to have been so much occupied with the 
idea to be expressed that he neglected the draw- 
ing. The collection of his large coarsely executed. 
sketches for illustrations to Dante, in the small 
room beyond the water-colour room, will we fear 
send many devout Blakists away feeling a painful 
doubt about their idol. It is possible that. had 
Blake engraved these on a small scale, in his 
peculiar arena he might have made them as 
interesting and powerful a series as the ‘illustra- 
tions to the book of Job; but as they stand they 
are certainly very fearful productions. 

The works by Calvert which are exhibited 
are partly a series of very interesting studies 


light effect, of ideal subjects illustrated by nude 
figures ; the scenes being given in a faint light 
making them look like dreams of pictures. But 
superior to these, and perfectly exquisite in their 
way, are Calvert’s small engravings, apparently 
for book illustrations, of which a few are framed 
together (105, 106, 117). There is a certain 
naivété about these, as in Blake’s similar works, 
but they are much better engraved than Blake’s ; 
and the poetic feeling and fancy of these little 
works, and the manner in which luminous effect 
is got in sky and water by the powerful treat- 
ment of the shadowed portions of the landscape, 
can hardly be over-estimated. The little figures 
introduced, too, are full of poetic charm. 
Besides these, there is to be seen again in 
this room Palmer’s series of grandly conceived 
if somewhat exaggerated landscapes, partly in 
illustration of Milton’s 7? Allegro and // Penseroso, 
and which have something Miltonic in their state- 
liness of composition and their bold masses of 
colour. These have been exhibited in London 
not long ago, and we have commented on 
them recently; every one will be glad to see 
them again; they do indeed suggest questions 
as to the relation of landscape-painting to actual 
nature, and they are exaggerated in effect in 
some cases and do not present a perfect balance 
of execution; but at least they carry the mind 
higher than the boozing boors of Ostade and his 
brethren. 

The large collection of water-colour sketches 
by a former Marchioness of Waterford, in the 
same room, we cannot find space to speak of 
particularly, but they are well worth attention and 
show the true feeling and power of an artist ; and 
in some senses the water-colour gallery may 
perhaps be considered the most interesting room 
in the Loan Exhibition of 1893. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 
WITH the approach of the New Year the minor 


exhibitions began to open in various galleries. 


At the ‘* Théatre d’Application,” in the Rue St. 
Lazare, there have been for some days exhibited a 
collection of the landscapes of M. Havet, flower 
paintings of very decorative type by M. Schuller, 
animal paintings by M. J. J. Rousseau, and por- 
traits by M. Dagnaux, one of the best pupils of 
M. Roll. At the George Petit Gallery there is 
an interesting collection of faience by M. 
Lachenal, an artist who has worked energetically 
to revive that ancient art‘in France. This year 
his exhibition, which consists of works in stone- 
ware and in enamel, shows some _ interesting 
novelties of effect. There area good many decora- 
tive pieces treated with animal subjects, very well 
modelled. We may mention<also, at the gallery 
in the Rue de Séze, the watercolours of MM. 
Ogier and Jacquin, interesting recollections of a 
tour in Biscaye. 

We also find at the George Petit Gallery the 
best of the painters who every year unite their 
works under the title of ‘* Exposition Inter- 
nationale.”” Among these artists, the majority of 
whom are landscape painters, M. Cazin holds the 
most important place, several of his works 
reminding one very much, in their quiet harmony 
of colour and a certain calm that pervades them, 
of some'of the best of the Dutch school of land- 
scape painters. M. René Billotte, who loves half- 
lights and evening effects, paints scenes in the 
Parisian suburbs and in the dunes of Gascony ; 
M. Dumoulin paints St. Petersburg and Paris ; 
while M. Dauphin forms a contrast with his 
warmly-coloured scenes from the South of France, 
among which especially is a remarkable study of 
Cap Martin, Monte Carlo. The landscapes of 
M. Montenard and M. Gagliardini, the views in 
England by Mr. Walter Gay, the portraits by M. 
Jacques Blanche and the pastels of M. Prins, are 
also worth attention. 

The next Champ de Mars Salon will probably 
include an important ceiling painting by M. Puvis 
de Chavannes, the first work he has painted for a 
ceiling. It is intended for the grand staircase of 
the Hotel de Ville, and the sketch has been 
accepted. The design is perhaps not sufficiently 
‘‘ plafonnante” in style, but it was felt to be 
undesirable to try to impose on so eminent a 
painter any conditions contrary to those to which 
his own taste and habits in painting would 
naturally lead him; and if the work is 





rather a ‘‘picture” than a ceiling painting, 
it will at any rate be in harmony in other respects 
with architectural conditions, and will not appear, 
like some decorative paintings, to dig a hole in 
the surface on which it is painted. The subject 
is ‘* La Ville de Paris, couronnée par les Lettres, 
les Sciences, et les Arts, agrée ’hommage du 


in oil, in very low tones and ina kind of half-! Chantre immortel qui l’a célébrée.” Victor Hugo, 
























































clothed in a long floating garment, and crowned 
with laurels, presents his lyre to Paris. <A trio of 
flying figures symbolise lyrical, legendary, and 
dramatic poetry. Under a portico, which seems 
rather wanting in substance, a group of youths, 
attendants on Paris, wave palms. Fifteen com- 
partments, in the form oftympana and arches, are 
treated in relation to this central work, the 
tympana being occupied with figures representing 
‘* Esprit,” ‘*?Elégance,” ‘* ?Urbanité,” &c. 
On the arches are other allegorical figures, 
including ‘‘ Paris au moyen age” and ‘ Paris 
moderne.” 

The question of the Expiatory Chapel in 
memory of the death of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette is again coming up, and this time the 
Municipal Council has abandoned its claim for the 
destruction of the Chapel, which is not, in fact, 
under its control, having been built on ground 
belonging to the State. It has confined itself to 
demanding the erection, on the neighbouring 
square, of a monument to Lepeletier and Saint 
Fargueau, who, having voted for the death of the 
king, were afterwards stabbed by a _ garde-du- 
corps named Paris. This is to be a simple bust 
with some symbolical ornaments, and M. Dalou 
is to be asked to execute the bust. It is hoped 
that this proposal will satisfy all parties and put an 
end to the long wrangle about the Chapel in the 
Boulevard Haussmann. The Government, how- 
ever, does not look with much favour on the idea, 

The Department of National Museums has 
received some interesting donations: Assyrian 
bas-reliefs, bronzes from Cyprus, early vases from 
Crete, &c. We may mention also, among modern 
works presented to the Louvre, the original 
plaster model of the monument to Watteau at 
Valenciennes. This monument, placed in the 
centre of a fountain, the vases of which are 
ornamented with bronze swans, is decorated with 
the figures of the teading personages in Italian 
comedy. Above is the statue of Watteau, one of 
the most graceful works of Cayreaux. 

There is talk of a new coinage, with new 
effigies, which will shortly be seriously studied. 
The Republic of 1870 made no new coinage 
(contrary to the previous habit of doing so at 
every change of government); it merely made 
use of the existing dies which were in the State 
collections. The existing head of ‘*‘La Répub- 
lique,” which is very commonplace, was the work 
of the sculptor Oudiné. It is desired now to 
substitute for this something really new and 
original, and if the project is seriously taken up,. 
there will be a competition opened among artists, 
on the same lines as that which the Municipality 
of Paris organised in 1879 for the municipal 
medal, which was designed by M. Daniel Dupuis. 

There have been disagreeable occurrences again. 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, similar to those 
which a few years ago led to the closing of M. 
Bonnat’s atelier. This time it is the pupils of M. 
Gustave Moreau’s atelier, who inflicted on a new 
comer the cruel and stupid persecutions known as 
‘* Brimades.” The affair was brought to a climax 
by a resolution that the new student should be 
painted Prussian. blue. The Minister of Fine 
Arts has intervened for the establishment of better 
order in the studios, and the authorities of the 
Ecole are to keep a strict watch from this time 
and take severe measures in case of any outrages 
of this kind being repeated. One moral from the 
story is that the behaviour of our young artist 
students affords a proof that any idea of opening 
the schools to young women, so much talked of 
a little while ago, is entirely out of the questicn 
for a long time tocome. 

While referring to the ‘‘ Ecole des Beaux-Arts,” 
we may mention that the jury commissioned to 
judge the competition for ‘‘ Enseignement simultané 
des trois Arts” has awarded second medals to MM, 
Dauné and Bliant, pupils of the second class in 
architecture, and medals to MM. Dufour and 
Guadet. M. Mayeux has obtained a medal for 
the competition in decorative composition, the 
subject being ‘‘Un foyer de Théatre Lyrique.” 

The unexpected death of the painter Victer 
Galland has caused much regret in the artistic 
world. Galland, who had achieved an important 
position by dint of energy and hard work, was 
the son of a goldsmith at Geneva, where he was 
born in 1822. He came to Paris at the age ‘of 
seventeen, and having worked for two years under 
the architect Labrouste, he entered the atelier of 
the painter Drolling, dividing his studies between 
painting and architecture, and doing various 
decorative work to gain a living. Thus, he col- 
laborated with Ciceri in the decoration of the 
Palace Theatre at St. Cloud. In 1858 he began to | 
distinguish himself in work for the decorations for 
public fetes. He then went to Constantincple - 
to decorate the palace of an Armenian prince. 
Thence he betook himself to Italy, where, he ’ 
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studied the pictures of the old masters for several 
years. On his return to France he was commis- 
sioned to decorate several private houses as well 
as some public buildings, and subsequently carried 
out important works of this kind at Stuttgart, 


London, Madrid, St. Petersburg, and New York. 


As a good example of his style we may mention 
the figures of angels in the Church of St. 
Eustache, the ‘‘ Prédication de St. Denis,” in the 
Pantheon, and a number of designs for tapestry 
intended for the Palais d’Elysée. He also de- 
signed the diploma for the Exhibition of 1889, 
which was the subject of a public competition. 
For the last twenty years Galland had been pro- 
fessor of decorative art at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, and was also director of works of art at the 
Gobelins. 

_ Galland’s last important work was the decora- 
tion of the grand gallery of the Hétel de Ville, 
parallel with the three salons a arcades, repre- 
senting the Parisian trades and corporations in 
the sixteenth century. It has been much criticised, 
perhaps with reason in some respects ; but it must 
be admitted that it is at all events a very learned 
work, to which much study must have gone. One 
praise that must be given to Galland is in regard 
to his absolute respect for the architectural lines 
in decorating a building, the result, no doubt, of 
his early architectural studies. He was most 
difficult to satisfy with his own work, keeping it 
on hand and touching and retouching it, often 
expending on this perfecting process more time 
and labour than the price he received for his 
work could at all compensate him for. Naturally, 
with this self-abnegation in the interests of his 
art, he died poor. He leaves a wife and three 
children—two sons who continue worthily the 
artistic traditions of the family, and a daughter 
who married M. Jean Gounod the painter, son of 
the celebrated composer. 

M. Georges Brétegnier, whose decease, as well 
as that of Galland, has already been mentioned in 
our columns, was a pupil of Gerdme and: Meis- 
sonier, and exhibited for’the first time in the 
Salon of 1881, a portrait ;°and in‘the Salon of 
1887 had a large historical picture, ‘* Henry II. 
at the tomb of Thomas a Becket.” In 1889 he 
became one of the original members of the Champ 
de Mars Salon, where he exhibited ‘‘ L’ Atelier de 
Meissonier.” He had two important pictures in 
the last Salon. His death, at the age of thirty, cuts 
short a career full of promise. 

We have also to record the deaths of the 
sculptor Alfred Gauvin, an able artist, and of the 
landscape-painter Dallige de Fontenay, a pupil of 
Hersent and Watelet, who has died at Paris at 
the age of eighty. 


——+~<- 


PAVEMENT AT TEL-EL-AMARNA, 
EGYPT. 


By the courtesy of Dr. Flinders Petrie, we are 
now enabled to reproduce his own drawing, which 
shows the design of the remarkable pavement 
found by him during the recent excavations at 
Tel-el-Amarna.* 

The pavement is that of one of the largest of 
the halls, that of the Harem, of the Palace of 
Amenhotep IV., the founder of the city, the site 
of which has now been excavated. One half of 
the pattern only is shown, the dimensions of the 
hall being 60 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. Another 
apartment adjoining has a pavement of similar 
construction. Dr. Petrie concludes from the 
difference of the patterns that the two sides were 
executed by different artists. They are certainly 
of different years, and there are signs of recon- 
struction. ‘‘The weaker artist did the first 
groups ; he endeavoured to balance his inferiority 
by attempting more than his rival; he introduced 
convolvulus and insects in the first group, 
dragon-fly, locust, and butterflies ; in the second 
group he attempted foreshortening the heads 
of the calves, the first such trial that we know of. 
The superior artist is the earliest free and 
naturalistic painter that we know of; the first man 
to draw from memory animals in rapid action, and 
to seize the waving and graceful spread of plants ; 
and the first man who cast aside mere symmetry 
for artistic balance. We know of no rival to the 
ability shown in this sudden birth of art until the 
animal figures of later Assyria and Greece, and 
the plants painted in modern ages. The young 
bull bounding in the air is a most vigorous sketch, 
admirably conceived, but only failing in the details 
which the memory could not easily grasp in rapid 
motion.” Elsewhere, Dr. Petrie has pointed out 
reason for the belief that these paintings were the 
work of native artists, and not foreigners, for while 





* See last volume of the Builder, p. 253. 


several of the objects are drawn with great free- 
dom of design and execution, yet the groups of 
the lotus, done by the same hands, are arranged 
in the conventional mannerism of older times. 

The breaks in the design, where the pavement 
is wanting, show where the bases of the columns 
formerly stood. Some shattered fragments of the 
columns were discovered, from which a restoration 
was possible. They have already been described. 
The walls were also decorated in colour, and the 
broken remains were abundant enough to show that 
the large hall must have been a blaze of harmonious 
decoration. 

The borders of the pavement are broad bands 
of black and yellow, the latter colour under the 
plants being to represent yellow sand. The scrap 
of water and birds has formed part of an earlier 
pavement,—perhaps ten or twenty years earlier, — 
which was broken up when worn, and a new one 
laid down and painted, the earlier one being of a 
different style, of smaller pattern, with a grey 
outline. The colours of the pavement are 
natural, the bulls being reddish-brown or white, 
the thistles purple blue, and the foliage of various 
tints of green. 

The floor is of brickwork, formed of sun-dried 
bricks of Nile mud, the ground surface having 
been previously levelled, and laid flat in a single 
course. Over them was spread a layer of hard 
mortar, which, filling up inequalities, averages 
from 3 in. to I in. in thickness. Above this was 
a finishing coat of fine plaster } in. in thickness, 
with a good deal of hair. The main lines were 
marked out when this coat was soft, by stretching 
strings which were pressed into the plaster. In 
some cases, portions of the colouring were done 
when the plaster was still wet, for marks of the 
brush can be detected. The surface was after- 
wards completely water-proofed and polished, so 
as to enable it to bear walking upon. 

The patterns, excellent for wall decoration, are 
hardly such as would be chosen by a modern de- 
signer for a flooring surface; nor are they quite 
what we should expect to find on an ancient 
pavement. Yet, here they are, revealed to us 
after being buried for so many ages, with all their 
curious details of construction. We have already 
spoken of the remote antiquity of these remains, 
and of the certainty of the correctness of the date 
assigned to them. In examining all the relics 
from this site, we may remember with advantage 
that they reveal to us the state of the arts at a 
period of 3,000 years ago, —a date anterior to the 
Exodus, according to some of the best Egyptolo- 
gists; nearly 500 years before the building of 
Solomon’s Temple; and more than 900 years 
before the age of Pheidias. 

The interest attaching to the discovery of this 
remarkable work has caused the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to have it roofed over, and as a further 
protection, it has a guard of custodians. 
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RAILWAY VIEWS OF BUILDINGS. 


WE are not ashamed to confess that when in 
a train we like to look out of the window. We 
know not why it is, but we nearly always find our 
travelling companions ashamed of being caught 
in this act, and they always pretend to be 
deeply absorbed in the perusal of some news- 
paper or magazine. As, however, they seem 
only too ready to lend this periodical to some one 
else and appear disappointed if it is declined, we 
believe that at heart they are quite as fond of 
looking out of window as we are, and that their 
literary enthusiasm} is little better than a sham. 
The wide-awake advertiser has found them out 
and knows their weaknesses: he is not to be 
deterred by any such pretences ; hence we find 
his soaps, pickles, mustard, and ballet girls, 
represented in gorgeous colours on every coign of 
vantage that is visible from the rail. 

Now, why should not the architect and 
builder be as wide-awake as the advertiser ? 
That they are not so is evident, because we 
notice that new buildings invariably turn their 
backs to the railways, and very ugly backs 
they generally are. It is by no means an un- 
common thing to find a church, chapel, or 
public building, which has a most elaborate front 
covered with carving and decoration facing some 
little back street down ’ which not a_ hundred 
people pass in the course of the twenty-four hours, 
turning towards the railway a blank brick wall 
round which not even cornices or string-courses 
are continued, though thousands of people see the 
building alone from this point of view. 

The sketch (Fig. I, next page) represents the 
kind of view which one gets of many modern 
buildings from the railway. 











We are not here complaining of private houses 





backing towards the rail ; there is generally some- 


thing interesting to be seen about the backs of 3 
private houses ; it is like ‘‘ looking in unawares,” ‘ 


and finding the family unprepared for visitors. 


(Fig. 2.) We are able to see that one ‘‘ does the: - 
washing at home,” fhat another keeps fowls and» 


does not care about gardening; whereas 

the next has a trim, pretty garden, with a. 
nice grass plat. Another is completely over- | 
run with children—broken toys, mud castles, and : 
puddles, occupying the whole space, and it’s! 
many a long day since the gardener had a look } 
in. The next, perhaps, has a flagstaff on the lawn, | 
and a summer-house made of old ship’s timbers. ' 
Another has a vast bottle-rack, but—one must 

not judge too hastily. ! 

Now all these have a character about them, and 
offer suggestions to the mind, and, consequently, 
they are a relief to the weariness of a long journey. 
Whereas the blank walls which form the backs of 
churches and public buildings, not only offend 
the sight, but are apt to make one jump at the. 
conclusion that modern architecture is a sham, 
entirely calculated for show ! | 

It is a very singular thing that when a railway 
runs through an old town the view obtained is 
almost invariably picturesque, although, of course, 
it is merely an accident that it isso. Canterbury, 
Ely, and Rochester are cases in point ; but, where 
the line passes the portion of a town built szace 
the coming of a railway the effect is almost 
invariably unpicturesque, if not hideous: Cam-. 
bridge, Derby, and Bristol, for instance. _ 

The tricks which railways have played with old 
towns are very peculiar, and many of these places 
have suffered in appearance in consequence, , 
Those, for instance, who remember visiting ° 
Oxford by coach, and the magnificent effect of the 
city, driving over Magdalen Bridge and up the - 
High, cannot help contrasting it with the present 
approach through St. Thomas’s. An old Oxford 
man, a distinguished member of the University, 
once declared to the writer that he believed that 
an important portion of a man’s University 
career had been sacrificed by this change, for it 
was never possible now for a man coming up 
to Oxford for the first time to receive the 
extraordinary impression which used to be 
made by the old approach, At Leigh, near 
Southend, the railway has done exactly the 
reverse, as it has appropriated the high street of 
the town, so that the place presents its best 
aspect to the railway. 

We believe people often take it for granted that 
there is far less to be seen from a railway than is 
actually the case. Many people will tell you that 
‘* you see nothing of a country when passing 
through it by rail ;” that a railway journey Is so, 
uninteresting that they prefer travelling by 
night and sleeping through it. Now this 
is a great mistake; and the whole of our 
experience proves exactly the reverse to be the: 
case. Some of the most interesting places that we 
have ever visited attracted our attention from the 
view they presented from the railway. Wiirzburg 
in Bavaria, Schwabisch-Gmund in Wiirtemburg,. 
Bamberg and Maestricht (Fig. 3), Ingolstadt, and 
many other most interesting towns in Germany 
and Holland, we should never have seen had we not 
first spied them out from the train. Wiirzburg 
is a remarkable example of this. We only intended 
to stop there for refreshments and then go 
on to Nuremburg, but the view of the 
place, and of several little towns which we 
had passed in the neighbourhood, determined the 
writer to stop there and thoroughly explore the 
neighbourhood, with the result that for ten suc- 
cessive years he made it his headquarters for 
sketching expeditions, part of the results of which: 
appeared in the form of illustrations and articles. 
upon ancient German architecture in the Buzlder. 
Unfortunately, since we first visited it, the approach: 
to Wiirzburg by rail has been slightly changed, 
and the station shifted to another end of the town, 
and although the view is still fine, it is less 
striking than our first glimpse of the town, of 
which a sketch is given (see Fig. 4, page 11). 

In conclusion, we beg to offer the following 
advice to all architectural and art students 
who are bound on sketching expeditions. In 
the first place, ever travel by night, except 
when absolutely necessary, or on a return journey 
home. Secondly, never make a _ hard-and-fast 
programme before you start, but leave your route 
undecided. Thirdly, never hesitate to sacrifite 
your railway-ticket, or portion of it, if you sege 
anything that attracts you by the way ; the few 
extra shillings which you lose weigh. so little : 
the balance when compared with the advantage 
of exploring some interesting old town aad 
sketching some original and characteristic work. 
And fourthly, do not worry yourself about ettifg 
any particular distance—if good material falls ‘in 
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your way nearer home, why go farther afield ? | 
Places that are the farthest away do not always | 
offer the most valuable material, or even the | 
greatest contrasts to what you are accustomed to | 
see. There are many little Dutch towns, which | 
are passed in a hurry to get to the Rhine or | 
Switzerland, that are quite as interesting in| 
their way as anything that will be dis- | 
covered on the ‘‘ grand tour.” As _ Talley- | 
rand said, “‘It is the «snexpected which | 
always happens.” And this is as much the case | 
in a sketching tour as in anything else. There is | 
more pleasure, and often more profit, in the | 
discoveries you make ina place which you did not | 
know of before seeing it, than in the inspection of | 
some place which you have carefully read up 
beforehand. | 

5o we say to students, always look out of 
window when you are travelling by rail, and when | 
you become a practising architect, remember that | 
others may often see your building from a 
‘* railway view.” H. W. B. 
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SOME ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE OF 

THE LAST FIFTY YEARS. 

HE large plate which forms the first of 
our illustrations this week is, as will | 
be seen, a panoramic grouping, by | 
Mr. H. W. Brewer, of some of the, 

principal buildings erected in England during the | 

last half-century. We give also a key to the' 
plate. A general review of the progress of | 
architecture in this country during the last fifty | 


> . ° j 
years forms the subject of our first article this week. | 





YORK MINSTER.* 

THE view of York Minster, which forms No. 
26 of the illustrations of the Cathedrals of England 
and Wales, is, as in some previous cases, taken 
from a supposed position which, owing to inter- 
vening houses, is not really accessible. The view 
shown here can really be seen from the road 
which runs round the north-east of the cathedral 
(except the upper part of the western towers and 








of the north transept gable), but no picture could 
be made from this point of view, as the angle) 
included would be too large to take in- 
the buiiding in a drawing. The reason for’ 
selecting this view is that it presents one of the 
most picturesque aspects of the building, and one 
which is less known, drawn, and photographed 
than most others, and also because we must 
confess that we have never been able greatly 
to admire the west and south facades of the 
building. The west front, in spite of its exuber- 
ance of detail, is somewhat coarse and common- 
place in design, and the same may be said of the 
south transept, and therefore we have preferred 
to take the north side in spite of the disadvantage 
of having to take the shadowed side of the build- 
ing. There are other fine points on the north 
side ; the bold and massive treatment of the nave, 
for instance, and of course the celebrated ‘‘ Five 





“ This series of illustrations of the Cathedrals of 
England and Wales was begun in our issue of January 3, 
i8cx1. A list of those already illustrated, with see wt Loa 
of fut-re arrangements, will be found on page 22. 














Fig. 2. 
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Sister ” windows, but the latter have been so much 
illustrated that it was of less importance to in- 
clude them here. On the other hand, we get in 
the foreground the Chapter- House, which is one of 
the most characteristic and picturesque features of 
the building. In fact, York, like Canterbury, is 
so large and multifarious a building that one can 
no more give a single general view of it from any 
close quarters, than one can give a general view 
of a town. 

York was the site of a church from as early as 
627 A.D., when asmall chapel or oratory is related 
to have been built at the baptism in that year of 
King Edwin, who subsequently commenced 
a permanent stone church on the site, and one or 
two other churches succeeded each other and fell 
to decay ; in fact, York Cathedral seems to have 
been specially marked out as the prey of fire, 
down to the comparatively recent conflagration in 
the present century. 

The present cathedral in the main may be said 
to have had its rise after the fire in 1137, when 
Bishop Roger commenced the rebuilding of the 
choir in 1171. In 1260 the north transept of the 
church was built by John le Romayne, the 
treasurer of the church, and was completed in 
1260. He also erected a central tower. His son, 
the archbishop of the same name, laid the 
foundations of the nave in 1291, and this 
and the two western towers were finished in 


about forty years from that time, by Archbishop | 








Romayne and his suecessor, William de Melton. 
Archbishop Roger’s choir, howe ver, was destined 
to disappear, owing to the usual Medizeval feeling 
of a desire to improve on the narchitecture of a 
former period, and to rebuild it io the style of the 
day; and accordingly Archbishyp Thoresby in 
1352, deliberately pulled down ha f of Archbishop 
Roger’s choir, and built the eastern extension of 
presbytery and Lady Chapel. The western portion 
of the old choir very soon followed, at a 
slightly later date. There appears to be no 
record that the former choir was dilapidated, 
or that it was destroyed for any other 
reason than the desire to put something 
better in its place. Shortly after this the present 
tower was erected, and with the exception of the 
Chapter-House, the cathedral may then be said to 
have assumed in the main its present architectural 
aspect, the other additions and alterations having 
been of minor importance. 

In the process of measuring for the plan of the 
cathedral given in the present number, some 
irregularities have been detected in the laying 
out which afford interesting evidence of the 
difficulties experienced in fitting some of the por- 
tions together, in the process of altering and 
rebuilding piece by piece. 

At first sight few of our Cathedral plans 
look more simple and regular than that 
of the Minster at York. There are, how- 
ever, several points throwing light on the 
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history of the building some of which are shown | when 
transept out of which it leads, was joined on to 


| 


the Chapter-House proper without regard to its 


clearly on the plan given in the present number, 
others smaller in scale, which would probably be 
passed over if attention were not drawn to them, 
-and which have been noted during the process of 
measuring and plotting. 

The tower piers still retain their Norman core, 
which is the only Norman work above the floor 
level. The other important fragment of the early 
church is the crypt under the choir. The tower 
piers have been added to at various times. The 
western sides of the western piers are Decorated, 
forming the responds of the nave arcade. The 
north and south sides of the north-west and south- 
west piers respectively are likewise Decorated— 
part of the reconstruction in Decorated times. 
The western arch does not stand at right angles 
with the north and south arches of the tower, as 
the width of the easternmost bay of the nave 
arcade is wider on the north than on the south by 
a foot. 

The axis ofthe Chapter-House is not parallel with 
that of any other portion of the building—not even 
with that of its vestibule. The Chapter-House 
was, as is shown by its mouldings continuing on the 
exterior, bwilt before the vestibule ; and the latter, 


erected, being made parallel with the north 


| being parallel with it. The whole of the eastern 
arm of the church—the choir, presbytery, and 
| Lady Chapel—presents some curious instances 
of irregularity. When Thoresby’s Lady Chapel 
and presbytery (the four eastern bays of the 
present church) were built, the early English 
choir was standing, causing some difficulty, no 
doubt, in the setting-out of the new work. The 
centre of the east front was, however, made to 
agree with the centre line of the nave and central 
tower. But beyond this the lines of the new work 
‘do not seem to have been laid down with very 
accurate measurement. In the first place, the main 
axis of the centre of the presbytery bends to the 
‘north (going westward), and at the eastern face 
.of the lantern is, as near as possible, 2 ft. 6 in. 
north of the centre line of the lantern and nave. 
In addition to this, the sides of the presbytery 
(the four east bays of the eastern arm) erected by 
_Thoresby are not parallel, but are closer together 
'at the bay west of the present reredos than at the 
east end. This is still more marked in*the side 
aisles, the result being that the east walls of the 





. 


aisles are. not parallel with the east wall of the 
centre alley, and the buttresses at their angles are 
turnedoutwards. The western portion of the presby- 
tery (including the choir proper) built by Thores- 
by’s successors, has its walls practically parallel, but 
the main axis or centre line of Thoresby’s work 
was kept, causing the divergence before noted at 
the central tower. This in its turn has affected 
the later rood-screen, its doorway having 
had to be made central with the choir and -not 
with the tower. There are consequently eight 
divisions containing canopied § arches; and 
statues on the south side, and only seven on the 
north. mein 

This brings us back to the central lantern and 
the transepts, in connexion with which is another 
point to which we will refer. The erection of the 
lantern in late Perpendicular times caused a con- 
siderable thrust on the trancept arcades, and 
pushed them out of the perpendicular. So serious 
was this that portions of the transept arcade were 
rebuilt nearest the lantern, although the upper 
portion seems to have been uninjured, and, 











consequently, was retained. This reconstruction 
seems to have included the Decorated piers of 
the arch north and south of the lantern on 
the west side of the transept, the filling in 
of the space between it and the Early English 
pier, and the rebuilding of the column which 
carries the two arches on the west side of the 
north transept nearest to the ‘‘ Five Sisters.” 
It is desirable to lay some stress on_ this 
point, as hitherto the rebuilt pier in the 
north transept and those next the Early English 
retained piers have been considered as belonging 
to the Decorated period. They will be found, 
however, to be of very different section to any of 
the Decorated work in the Minster, and although 
perhaps largely old stone re-worked, date un- 
doubtedly from the period of the construction of the 
lantern, and are not part of the Decorated scheme. 
Professor Willis, in his exhaustive paper pub- 
lished in the York Volume of the Archeological 
Journal, makes the pier in the north transept 
Perpendicular on his plan, but, owing to what is 
evidently an error, refers to it in the text as 
‘** Decorated.” aes 

Amongst lesser points of interest in the plan is 
the west aisle of the north transept being wider 
than its corresponding aisle in the south, and the 
clever way in which the sacristies on the south of 
the choir have been worked with their lockers in 
between the eastern buttresses of the south 
transept. These sacristies were additions to the 
Early English choir, to which afterwards the 
Zouche Chapel (founded by Archbishop Zouche 
in 1351) was added. This group of smaller 
buildings was, consequently, in existence when 
Thoresby commenced his great work of re- 
building the presbytery, and the gradual diminu- 
tion in the width of Thoresby’s work may partly 
have been caused by a wish to retain the inner 
walls of these buildings as much as possible; As 
it was, the twosacristies were somewhat curtailed, 
and the Zouche Chapel had its north‘ wall 
considerably interfered with, even if it was not, 
with its vaulting, entirely rebuilt. 

Externally, as we have observed, the west 
front of York is not a very admirable composi- 
tion ; the ranges of niches in the lower portion of 
the buttresses have a fine and rich effect, but the 
treatment of the upper portions of the towers is 
very commonplace, and the break in the line 
made by the strongly-marked™ cornice with the 
pinnacles above it oversailing the wall line, and 
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| York Minster: Plan of the Crypts.—By Mr. H. R. Brakspear. 





the vertical line of the buttresses entirely cut off 
from it, has a very bad effect. The doorways 
were restored by Smirke in 1845. On the south 


side of the cathedral the exceedingly tall 
pinnacles of the nave have an effect by 
no means monumental, the building seems 
to want solidity and simplicity and to~ be 


too much cut up and frittered in line. The 
south transept has not these defects, but it 
is not interesting nor refined in design, it seems 
to be spread out in its various portions in a 
wather mechanical manner, and the details 
and mouldings are in a large and coarse style. 
Eastward of the transept the south and north 
sides of the main building are 
identical in design,+ and it — is 
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architectural feature, though. the long window 
with its meagre mullions and poor tracery, does 
not make the more of the situation. The same 
may be said of the large east window, effective 
from its size but not from its design. On the 
other hand, the manner in which that is con- 
nected with the wall design by the wall mullions 
is a very good feature. Some of the carving in 
this portion of the building is very spirited and 
bold in execution, particularly the seventeen 
heads which are carved each in a square panel 


under the sill of the east window, and 
which form an interesting series of studies 
of Medizval sculpture. The treatment of 


nearly | the buttresses and pinnacles at the east end is 
in one of the | 
characteristics of York, a cathedral in which | 


very picturesque and in some respects rather 
curious ; the bases of the pinnacles are crowded 


architectural play of fancy séems to have been| with such a complicated mass of gablets and 
curiously limited, that. the window tracery all | crocketsand finials that until one gets close to them 
ound the choir is of the same design, and as far | on the roof it is almost impossible to distinguish 
as the ground story is concerned a poor design, | how they are set out; but the effect is rich, and 
which however is continued all round mechanically, | furnishes a good base to the tall slender crocketed 


and repeated in. the smaller windows 


the east front. 
<leed not of very interesting tracery design either, 


of | spirelets. 
The clearstory windows are in- | the east front and round into the angle buttresses 
is a very telling feature, and the designing of the 


The series of wall niches carried over 


and th e tracery-bars are thin and starved-looking, | corbel tables and parapets to both upper and 


as was frequently the case in late Gothic; but an 


interes’ is given to them by the singular and very 


lower roofs is well worth attention; the main 
feature of the corbel table to the upper roof 


unusual treatment of the design here, by which a/is a convex string of boldly carved conventional 
mullioned screen is interposed in front of the | foliage, that to the lower roofs a series of heads or 
window, of:entirely separate design, the piers|masks; the whole of the work here has been 
between these screens also standing out quite | very well carried out and with an evident inten- 
separately from the main wall, with a considerable | tion to produce a sumptuous piece of work. 


space between.. -Effective shadows are of course | 
produced by this arrangement, and a degree of teristic features of the exterior. 
effect given to the clearstory which the rather! question whether 


The chapter house is one of the most charac- 
It may be a 


the peculiar treatment of 


tamely-designed windows in themselves would cer- | the upper portion of the buttresses is not an after- 
tainly not have given. The introduction of the | thought, arising from a desire to put more weight Dae 
lofty narrow eastern transepts, breaking the line of on them than was at first thought necessary ; it | remains of the Norman structure, for which we 


f 











designed in this form; but the result, though it 
looks like a makeshift, is remarkably effective and 
picturesque. The adjoining bit of the vestibule 
also shows some _ interesting treatment of 
buttresses, in a very different manner from the 
chapter house, but very pretty in its way. 

The solid and grand design of the north 
transept is known to everyone, and is one of the 
most famous features in our English cathedrals ; 
and there is something very satisfactory and 
monumental-looking in the plain and severe 
treatment of the nave buttresses on the north side, 
which in our opinion is far superior in an archi- 
tectural sense to the be-pinnacled busyness of the 
south side. The tower produces effect mainly by 
its mass and by the bold and simple treatment 
of the angles, which gives it a great look of power ; 
the window treatment here, as elsewhere, 1s poor. 
The tower was probably intended to have angle 
pinnacles ; there is little doubt that it gains in 
architectural effect by not having them, its square 
mass being far more dignified and impressive 
without them. 

Internally .York produces an effect by its 
remarkably spacious and lofty character, but it 1s 
a somewhat bare-looking interior, especially as 
far as the nave is concerned, and as Fergusson 
remarks, the open spacing of its wide arches 
prevents any sense of mystery, one sees through 
the building in every direction. It is not enriched 
with many monuments, nor are the existing ones 
of the highest order of interest in point of design. 
One of the most notable of the minor details to be 
found in the interior is the admirable wrought 
iron work on the ancient cope chest, of which we 
are enabled to give an illustration from a drawing 
by Mr. B. Walker. 

We also add a plan of the crypt, all that 


the choir on each side, is a very fine and happy ‘is difficult to believe that they were really | are indebted to Mr. H. R. Brakspear. 
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CHARTRES. 

THE view, from a drawing by Mr. Joseph 
Vennell, we have called simply ‘‘ Chartres,” as it 
includes both the town and the cathedral, though 
the latter is of course the main object of the 
drawing. 

Chartres Cathedral, as every one knows, is one 
of the most Yemarkable of the ecclesiastical 
monuments of ¥rance, and stands on the summit 
of a hill occupied by the chief town of the Departe- 
ment of Eure and Loire, the old streets of which 
have so curiously preserved their Middle Age 
appearance. 

The cathedral, which dates back to a founda- 


rous vicissitudes. The actual building has been 
erected on the site of a primitive Roman church. 
It was consecrated to ‘* Notre Dame” in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. 

Chartres is the largest of the metropolitan 
cathedrals of France. It is 138 métres long and 
333 mctres wide, and the nave is 34 métres in 
height. The capitals of the nave arcade offer a 
great variety of fine and interesting carving, and 
above the arcade is a fine triforium gallery sur- 
mounted by a lofty clearstory. 

The west front is decorated with about 700 
statues or statuettes, and is flanked by the 
western towers, with their two entirely different 
<pires which give to the building the well-known 
and peculiar character of its west front. The 
more modern one, the ‘‘Clocher Neuf,” of very 
elaborate design, is 122 métres anda half in 
height; the Fléche, the highest in France, was 
partly built by Jehan de Beauce in 1507-14, and 
finished by Claude Angé, a carver, of Lyons. 
The ‘‘ Clocher Vieux,” about 112 métres high, is 
of simple and severe architecture, dating from the 
twelfth century. The side portals, which are of 
the thirteenth century (except some slight altera- 
tions in the fourteenth), are well known for their 
rich treatment in architectural detail and 
sculpture. M. Didron, in an interesting mono- 
graph on the cathedral, compares the sculptures to 
a poem in four cantos of a conception, he says, 
more vast than that of the Iliad or the Aineid. He 
describes the first division as representing the 
cosmogony, the creation of organised beings ; the 
second is an encyclopedia of the sciences and 
their commercial and industrial application ; the 
third a moral treatise on virtues and vices; the 
fourth a manual of religious history, from the 
creation to the end of the world. On the left 
or north side are sculptured the personages of 
the Old Testament, on the south side those of 
the New. 

The ambulatory surrounding the choir is a 
well-known and fine piece of work, commenced 
in 1510 by Jehan de Beauce. The bas-reliefs 
which decorate it illustrate the life of Christ and 
ofthe Virgin. Inthe middle of the choir is the 
high altar, which is decorated with a sculpture of 
the Assumption in marble, by Brideau. Behind 
the apse is a building separate from the church, 
which contains a chapel of the fourteenth century 
with some very rich stained glass. 

Beneath the church is a large crypt, the largest 
to be found in France. It is 110 métres long, 
and is decorated with some remarkable frescoes. 
The crypt is reached by five staircases, and con- 
tains fourteen chapels, as well as the well of the 
“* Saints Forts,” which is shown as the place into 
which Christian martyrs were thrown at the time 
of Diocletian—a story which may of course be 
believed by those who like to think that they are 
leoking on the real scene of some ancient history, 
even without much evidence. 

Mr. Pennell’s drawing, though it can hardly 
ive said to show the architecture of Chartres, or to 
be an architectural drawing in the sense in which 
the word is usually understood in our pages, gives 
a full idea of the way the cathedral sits on the top 
of the hill, and gives some idea of the character 
of the picturesque old city, besides being in other 
respects an admirable picture. 





RESTORATION OF HADRIAN’S VILLA. 


THIS restoration of the north-west face of 
Hadrian’s Villa, by one of the ablest of the 
younger French architects of the day, formed one 
of the finest architectural drawings in a recent 
Salon Exhibition at Paris, and we give it not 
only as a fine drawing and an interesting arche- 
ological study, but also as giving our readers an 
idea of the kind of work which is done by French 
architects who go to pursue their studies at the 
Villa Medici at Rome, for this was a Prix de 
Rome drawing. 

The Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, of which the 
ruins occupy an immense space of ground, con- 
stitutes one of the most remarkable remains of 


Roman civilisation. It was the original concep- 
tion of a man who was one of the most notable 
personalities of his time. Having travelled much 
to examine into the state of his empire, Hadrian 
wished to preserve a sowverir of the various 
countries he had seen. Hence this agglomera- 
tion of buildings of different styles and destina- 
tions. Along with habitations necessary for an Em- 
peror and his suite are theatres, baths, and more or 
less faithful reproductions of the most remarkable 
edifices of other countries ; a sete of buildings of 
all kinds, connected by splendid peristyles. and 
porticoes, with domes, pediments, towers, 
terraces, and gardens all united in one sumptuous 


_ nn ' whole. 
tion in the third century, has gone through nume- | 


The north-west facade shows, above the terraces, 
the collection of habitations preceded by the Greek 
and Latin libraries connected by a portico shelter- 
ing the nine Muses, the statues of which were 
found among the ruins and are preserved in the 
Vatican Museum. Next to this comes the Nym- 
phzeum, then the Basilica and the Peecile, preceded 
byatriumphal arch. At the rear is the auditorium. 
Irom the time of Hadrian to that-of Helioga- 
balus, this splendid villa was successfully in- 
habited by Roman emperors, who, while making 
various modifications in it, added to its splendour 
and luxury. 

Antoninus Pius, and after him Caracalla, began 
to despoil it of its art treasures to ornament their 
own palaces, but the actual ruin of the place pro- 
bably happened at the invasion of Totila and his 
Goths in the Sixth Century ; but in the Fifteenth 
Century there were still very considerable 
remains. Pope Pius II. who visited them, spoke 
of them with admiration. At the Renaissance 
period the site became the prey of a Italian 
commercialism, and a great many excavations 


were made in the hope of discovering 
statues or objects of art, and the whole 
ground was broken up; and these opera- 


tions were unfortunately more injurious to the 
remains of Hadrian’s Villa than the work of time 
or of barbarian conquest. 

M. Esquié, the author of the drawing (one of a 
complete set for the restoration of the villa) was a 
pupil of M. Daumet; he obtained the Prix de 
Rome in 1882, a second medal in 1887; anda 
first medal in 1889, for this restoration. 


‘THE TREE OF LIFE:” DESIGN FOR 
MOSAIC, 

THIs illustration, taken from a painting by Mr. 
Burne-Jones which was exhibited in the New 
Gallery a short time since, is the design for a 
Mosaic to be executed in the church built by 
Street for the American community in Rome. 

We consider it one of the most beautiful 
designs Mr. Burne-Jones has ever produced. 
The figure in the centre seems to repre- 
sent the cross, the tree of death, turned 
into the tree of life; the branching tree instead 
of the dead wood, the figure with outstretched 
arms no longer nailed to the cross, but extended 
in welcome. There is a beautiful feeling too about 
the subsidiary figures, which seem to stand as the 
representation of the human family; the man 
with his labour at breadwinning (indicated by the 
sheaf), the woman with her children and 
her flowers. Architects will not fail to notice the 
admirable adaptation of the lines of the design to 
those of the architecture, which is carried out in a 
true decorative spirit. But it is the spiritual feel- 
ing in the design which is its chief beauty. 





“SUMMER”: DECORATIVE PAINTING. 


THIs is a reproduction from one of M. Puvis 
de Chavannes’ large decorative painting, in the 
Hotel de Ville, Paris; a painting occupying the 
end wall of a room, the door architrave cutting 
rather unpleasantly, it must be admitted, into the 
picture. A companion picture of Winter has 
been executed by the artist for another position in 
the same building. . 

In its general treatment, the picture is a notable 
example of skill in treating landscape in a decora- 
tive sense ; it will be observed how all the lines 
of the landscape are kept nearly level, yet in an 
unforced manner ; and the long sombre mass of 
trees in the background has a fine effect and gives 
a kind of monumental aspect to the landscape. 
The foreground bathers on the left are somewhat 
too realistic in spirit to harmonise either with the 
main design or with the graceful group on the 
left ; but as a whole the picture is a very fine 
example of decorative painting. 


DESIGN FOR A GRAND PIANO. 
WE give two illustrations, from photographs, of 











the remarkable piano recently made by Messrs, 





Broadwood from the designs of Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, and we have also asked Mr. Jackson to 
allow us to give a reproduction from his full size 
working drawing for the inside of the lid of the 
piano; which will be found-on another page (not 
among the: lithographs). - This, of course, is 
simply a working drawing, not a finished up 
illustration, and must be taken as such. 

We already gave a brief note on this piano 
when it was exhibited at the makers ; we add the 
following details with regard to the execution of 
the decoration, taken from a pamphlet issued by 
Messrs. Broadwood :— 


‘‘ The outside of the piano itself is veneered with 
purple wood, stained an exceedingly dark green (not 
black), and the effect of the natural dye in the wood, 
combined with the chemical used, produces the 
appearance of a very fine old ebony. ‘The surface 
is dull polished. 

Elaborate zxéarsiatura, representing a profusion 
of lily stems, leaves, and blossoms in satin wood and 
pear tree, dissipate the sombreness of the dead black 
in a striking manner. 

To heighten the effect, the blooms are made 
to scintillate with the iridescent tints of mother-o'- 
pearl, each lily being literally ‘ painted,’ its centre 
being overlaid with transparent and variegated 
tortoise shell, through which a rich red enamel 
effectively gleams. 

The top is fastened to the body of the piano by 
means of long and elaborately chased brass hinges 
of vine-leaf pattern.” 

The underside of the lid, of which we 
give the working drawing, is enamelled and 
lacquered in vermilion as a_ ground, on 
which the design of laurel leaves is executed in 
gesso. The centre ornament has been altered to 
a cypher since the working drawing was made, 
as may be seen on the photograph. 

The instrument forms an object which there is 
little doubt will eventually find its way to some 
future museum of art, as an example of design in 
furniture. There are only two details we do not 
quite like in it ; one is the shading of the escut- 
cheons carrying the music inscriptions, so as to 
give them an appearance of relief. We cannot 
understand why that was done ; it seems so much 
at variance with the whole principle of remainder 
of the design. 

The other point we do not like is the introduc- 
tion of the two scroll pieces underneath. We 
imagined they were necessary to the construction, 
and merely treated decoratively, but Messrs. 
Broadwood tell us they are no part of the con- 
struction. Why then introduce them? But these 
are minor matters, and the whole is a splendid 
piece of work ; more especially the design of the 
supports, which ought to make a revolution in 
piano-legs. 





COUNCIL CHAMBER, INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS. 


TuIs illustration shows a section through the 
Council Chamber of the new Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, of which building Mr. John Belcher 
is the architect. 

The decorative treatment is admirably drawn 
by Mr. J. A. Slater. A cartoon for the large 
fresco on the centre wall is being prepared by Mr. 
Loudan, who is making a special study of this 
work ; the architect thus hopes that not only will 
sculpture be represented in the building, but the 
sister art of painting also. 

The external sculpture, by Mr. Thornycroft, 
R.A., and:Mr. H. Bates, A.R.A., is nearing 
completion. ; 

We may add that we gave a general view, with 
sections and plans of this building, in our issue for 
January 12, 1889 ; and a view to a larger scale of 
part of the facade, and plans, in our number for 
August 27 last. 





NEW PREMISES, CHELSEA. 


TuIs illustration shows some new _ business 
premises, with residential apartments for assist- 
ants above. The buildings are now in course of 
erection in Sloane-square for Mr. D. H. Davies. 
The materials used for the front are light red 
bricks from the Laverstock and Acorn Company, 
and terra-cotta dressings and enrichments by Mr. 
J. C. Edwards of Ruabon, with Westmoreland 
green slates on the roofs. A considerable amount 
of iron and steel is being used in the construction, 
which is being supplied and executed by Messrs. 
Dorman, Long & Co. The work is being carried 
out by Mr. B. E. Nightingale, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. F. G. Knight. 


Se ee eel 


CHANGE OF A DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S OFFICE.-- 
Mr. C. McDonell, District Surveyor of South-West 
Islington, St. Luke’s, Old-street, &c., has removed 
his office to 12, City-road, Finsbury-square, 
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Books. 


Electric Lighting, and Power J)istribution. 
Part I. By W. PERREN Maycock, M.I.E.E. 
London: Whittaker & Co. 1892. 


NEITHER the size nor the scope of this little 
volume would of themselves entitle it to any 
detailed criticism, or single it out from the 
innumerable elementary treatises on the same 
subject that are continually pouring from the 
press. But the importance of a text-book is, in 
part at least, to be estimated by the number of 
students who are likely to use it ; and the author’s 
position as a teacher in the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, and elsewhere, makes it pro- 
bable that a considerable number of students will 
acquire from this book their earliest ideas on its 
subject. 

Mr. Maycock wisely begins with a chapter 
explaining the meaning of, and the distinction 
between, certain physical terms which occur in 
this as in all branches of Physics, the correct use 
of which is essential to all real progress in the 
subject. It is not, indeed, too much to say that 
the main distinction between the scientific and 
the pseudo-scientific is, that the former do, and 
the latter do not; know what they mean by 
force, work, and power. 

Perhaps owing to the exigencies of space, Mr. 
Maycock is not so clear in this chapter as would 
be desirable. It is not enough to say that ‘‘ force 
is that which produces motion or change of 
motion of matter ;” the student should also be told 
that it is measured by the vaée at which it changes 
the motion of matter, and motion, or momentum, 
should be defined. This, of itself, would put the 
student on his guard against the common error— 
suggested by an unfortunate name—that e/ectro- 
motive-force is force. This error, indeed, Mr. 
Maycock seems rather to emphasise than to guard 
against. ‘* Llectro-motive-force,” he says, ‘‘is a 
force producing or tending to produce a flow of 
electricity.” No doubt Mr. Maycock only in- 
tended to point out the analogy between electro- 
motive-force and mechanical force, an analogy 
which (on the fluid theory of electricity) is partly 
true ; but even so, it would be well to indicate 
where this analogy breaksdown. He might even 
go further and suggest to his more advanced 
students that the true analogue to electro-motive- 
force is mechanical difference of potential. 

** Power ts the rate of doing work, and has 
nothing to do with the amount of work done.” 
This statement is illustrated by two examples, of 
which the first is all that could be desired; but 
the last is a most unfortunate illustration, as the 
following extract from it will show :—‘* When the 
train was drawn to its destination, it (sic) would 
represent the same amount of work done, no 
matter whether it had travelled at the rate of a 
mile a minute or a mile an hour. This, of course, 
leaving friction and air resistance out of account.” 
On most railway lines nearly the whole work is 
done against friction and air resistance, but 
perhaps Mr. Maycock is thinking of a mountain 
railway ; if so, for the sake of the beginners, he 
should say so. As it stands, there seems to be 
some star Ava between the rate of working and 
velocity, which-are only proportional in the case 
of the force being constant. Space would be 
better used in making such matters clear, than in 
giving the figures 39371 six or seven times, with 
variation only in the position of the decimal point, 
as the value in inches of the various multiples or 
sub-multiples of the metre, or similarly superfluous 
tables for the gramme, or in tediously ringing the 
changes on the different ways of delivering a 
Board of Trade Unit. 

In Chapters III. and IV., in addition to a good 
deal of information common to all electrical text 
books, we meet with some six or seven rules 
connecting the direction of a current with its 
magnetic field. Of these it may be said that any 
one of them is better than Ampére’s somewhat 
fanciful rule, but that Ampére’s rule is better than 
all of them. Let the student choose his rule and 
stick to it, but not cumber his memory with 
‘‘right hand rule,” ‘‘ clock face rule,” ‘‘ screw 
rule,” &c., all repeated over again when a coil 
takes the place of a straight conductor. 

Chapter V. deals with instruments of measure- 
ment, and is perhaps the best in the book. The 
instruments chosen for description are well 
selected, the descriptions are for the most part 
clear, and the illustrations are excellent. It is to 
be regretted that the mathematical limitations of 
the beginner preclude the proof of the formulz 
for the Wheatstone Bridge, except in the case 
of equal arms; and it might have been an 
advant to postpone any account of motor 


meters till the student should have read something | 


about motors. The explanation of the modifica- 
tions of Mr. Evershed’s instruments for alternate 
current working must needs be unintelligible to 
the student who knows nothing of the laws of 
self-induction, nor what a transformer is. The 
difficulty, and the mode of meeting it, will be 
alike beyond his comprehension. 

The last chapter deals with the dynamo, and 
can hardly be fairly judged apart from the second 
part of the book, which is promised shortly. We 
shall look with interest to it for an explanation of 
Mr. Maycock’s method of classification of arma- 
tures; at present we prefer to regard the Brush 
armature as a modified ring armature, rather than, 
with Mr. Maycock, as belonging to the disc 
armature class. 

Mr. Maycock is on the side of those who wish 
to extend and change our scientific vocabulary. 
‘‘ Inductance ” is, no doubt, more convenient than 
‘“ co-efficient of self-induction,” but we can see no 
justification for ‘‘ resistivity ” and ‘* conductance.” 
The ugly word ‘‘ mho,” originating in an unhappy 
piece of scientific humour, has, we fear, ‘‘ come 
to stay,” but it is surely an abuse of language to 
say that ‘‘ 2 ohms=4 or 0°5 mho.” The symbol = 
is not usually used for ‘‘is the reciprocal of.” 
Such errors as the misprint in the figure on p. 26, 
and zero for infinity on p. 87, will, doubtless, 
disappear in a subsequent edition. 

While we cannot agree with Mr. Maycock’s 
somewhat strangely-expressed opinion that before 
the appearance of this book there was no 
elementary treatise on the subject which could be 
recommended to beginners, we have no doubt 
that students will find the present work useful as 
an introduction to the study of the electrical 
distribution of ‘‘ power,” whether for lighting or 
for other purposes. 


— 


A Study in Municipal Government (The Cor- 
poration of Berlin). By JAMES POLLARD, 
C.A., Chairman of the Edinburgh Public 
Health Committee. Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood & Sons. 

THIS popularly-written sketch gives a good 
description of the municipal Government of 
Berlin, and deserves the attention of all persons 
interested in local affairs and general philan- 
thropy. As the author says, we can indeed learn 
much from Berlin, especially where logical and 
systematic organisation is concerned ; but we may 
point out that some of the best qualities of the 
administration he describes are counterbalanced by 
the effects of party antagonism, red-tape, and 
above all, by the over-bearing manners of the petty 
officials. We must congratulate Mr. Pollard on 
the general correctness and lucidity of his ‘‘ study,” 
although he has missed the vazson a’étre of some 
of the Berlin institutions, and has omitted speaking 
of such important ones as the Ambulance Service, 
or the Svtaedtische Feuer Soctetaet, with its com- 
pulsory mutual fire insurance. Although the 
author does not wish to express opinions, there 
is little doubt that he considers the Berlin 
arrangements models of their kind. <A _ peep 
behind the scenes, which he has evidently not 
had, would, however, show him that the good re- 
sults of splendid organisation are brought about 
by means and practices which we, in this country, 
would utterly reject. Mr. Pollard’s little sketch 
may, however, be the means of suggesting some 
| great improvements in our municipal affairs. 


The Arbitrator’s Manual. By J. S. SALAMAN, 
Solicitor. London: W. Heinemann. 1893. 
THIS is a neat and well-produced little book, 
dealing clearly and shortly with arbitrations, and 
it is almost as satisfactory a manual on the subject 
as could be produced. The establishing of the 
London Chamber of Arbitration seems to be the 
primary cause of its production, but it would be 
quite as usual in arbitrations outside the Chamber 
of Arbitration as in those conducted by that 
tribunal. In regard to one practical point of 
importance, we are unable to agree with Mr. 
Salaman. He writes (p. 101) ‘‘ In ordinary cases, 
unless there appears to be reason to throw the 
costs upon one side or the other, it is better to say 
that each party shall bear his own cost of the 
reference.” The proper general rule is that the 
successful party shall obtain his costs from the 
other side, and this rule should not be departed 
from without the very strongest reason. It is one 
of the unsatisfactory fruits of lay arbitrations that 
costs are too often divided, whereby the successful 
party is deprived of some of the fruits of his 

victory. 


————————=--}+__- 

THE INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL’ ENGINEERS. 
—In consequence of the unavoidable absence 
abroad of the new President, Mr. W. H. Preece, 
F.R.S., on the rath inst., he will deliver his naugural 
_ address on the 26th inst. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


MEssrs. STANLEY Bros., of Nuneaton, re- 
cently sent usa useful and very complete illustrated 
catalogue of moulded and diapered bricks, 
encaustic and roof tiles, and terra-cotta goods, 
including ridges, finials, hip-knobs, string-courses, 
cornices, copings, gutters, chimney-pots, _fire- 
bricks and fireclay goods, glazed sanitary stone- 
ware, and enamelled bricks and tiles. 

From Messrs. John Eede Butt & Sons, of 
Brighton and Littlehampton, we have received 
their new ‘‘ Book of Moulding Designs,” which 
are clearly shown and priced, so that the cost of 
any moulding can be at once seen. In addition 
to the usual stock patterns, the book contains 
some ten pages of ‘‘registered designs” for 
mouldings. ; 

A catalogue of ‘‘ patent specialities ” in granite 
concrete and other materials has been issued by 
Messrs. B. Ward & Co., of Great George-street, 
Westminster. The material first named is shown 
in its application to stable and cow-house paving, 
stable-yards, &c. The catalogue also shows the 
application of what is termed ‘*‘ patent limestone 
concrete” to the construction of staircases and 
landings. It contains, too, particulars of artiftcial 
stone dressings, ‘‘in red, buff, grey, or green,” 
stated to be ‘‘impervious to the action of the 
atmosphere.” ; 

Messrs. J. M. Bennett & Sons, of Ardwick 
Station, Manchester, send us their half-yearly 
catalogue, with priced details, of dry walnut, 
birch, oak, and ash logs. It is a very useful little 
book, and its arrangement is such that purchasers 
can see at a glance what will be the cost to them 
of any particular scantling. 

Messrs. J. & G. Odhams, of Upper Thames- 
street, send us the fourth edition of their illustrated 
catalogue of electric bells, batteries, indicators, 
fire-alarms, &c. 

Mr. W. H. Harling, of Finsbury-pavement, 
sends us illustrated catalogues of mathematical, 
drawing, and surveying instruments of all kinds, 
including his patent cone-fitting drawing instru- 
ments and Harrison’s patent ‘‘ clinograph.” 

Messrs. James Allan, sen. & Son, of Elmbank 
Foundry, Glasgow, send us two illustrated cata- 
logues, one devoted to stable and cow-house 
fittings, and the other to baths and their fittings. 
They are both well worth attention. The first is 
prefaced by some useful notes on the erection of 
stables, the recommendations made being, we 
fear, ‘‘counsels of perfection” rather than, in 
the great majority of cases, attainable realities. 
The horse, we are told, being a more delicate 
animal than man, requires a great amount of care 
and attention to be kept in good health and in 
good working order. To attain this, particular 
attention ought to be given to site, size of stable, 
light, ventilation, anddrainage. Too little attentiom 
has been devoted to this subject, and some useful 
hints may be derived from a perusal of Messrs. 
Allans’ catalogue. 


a 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of Tuk ButLDER. 


THE ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES. 

SirR,—Your correspondent, Mr. J. H. Spencer 
[see Builder for December 24 last, p. 504], has 
done service in ascertaining how nearly the axes of 
the churches which he names agree in pointing to 
sunrise on the days of the Saints to whom they are 
dedicated. ‘This is a task which, to the best of my 
knowledge, has never yet been undertaken with any- 
thing like system, which is matter for some surprise 
in these days, when critical tests are being applied so 
generally to elucidate what were merely conjectures 
in former years. 

We have all heard in a vague way that the 
various differences of axis of one church in relation 
to another,—two neighbouring churches, it may be, 
are found to differ greatly in this respect,—are all 
to be accounted for by the position of sunrise on 
the day of the Saint to whom they may happen to be 
dedicated. It is extremely desirable that the sub- 
ject should at last be examined and determined by 
the results of actual observation. But many more 
than three examples that are fairly right out of 
forty that, apparently, do not appear to be-so to 
your correspondent, will be required before any 
reliable data can be obtained. It is likely also to 
follow that the three agreements that he has obtained 
by adopting three days of various events in the life 
of St. John-the-Baptist will not be found to exist 
with respect to other churches of similar dedication. 
There is an easy mode of testing. If your corres- 
pondent’s researches have resulted in obtaining a 
rule, it will follow that other churches so dedicated 
will be found to agree with either one or the other of 
the axes of his three examples. In fact, all churches 








ot this dedication would do so but for some of the 
contingent changes alluded to. 
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Your correspondent’s conjecture with respect to 
St. Mary’s, Truro, having been previously dedicated 
to St. Michael, on the evidence of the orientation 
alone, may be easily tested to a certain degree by 
his observing if many other churches dedicated to 
St. Michael have an axis pointed 5 deg. south of 
east. The test will be the easier since it will be 
assisted by the peculiarities of position not unusual 
to churches with this dedication,—peculiarities, 
which, by the way, do not exist at the example 
named. I doubt the results of the test, but it is 
‘worth applying on an extended scale. 

Your correspondent will perform a much-needed 
service if he will prepare a list of what the angles of 
sunrise should be, say of a dozen or so of the days of 
the most popular of Saints. Were this in existence, 
the most busy even of your readers would be able 
to tell readily how any church of the dedications 
named agreed or differed. This list, to be of 
service, would have to be calculated for about a 
. thousand years backward, and to allow for the pre- 
cession of the Equinoxes. The date named would 
be a convenient one, since it would meet the fact 
that the greater proportion of our parish churches 
own their foundations from before the Conquest, 
while the largest proportion of the remainder were 
founded soon afterwards, there being but compara- 
tively few of much later date until recent times. But 
it would not account for foundations of very early 
‘date. 

With respect to the church at Llantony, stated to 
be dedicated to St. David, it has to be remem- 
bered that, so far as Wales is concerned, evidence 
points strongly in favour of the ancient churches 
having been founded by various princes and other 
religious men, and simply called after the names of 
their founders, without, it may be, any further 
dedication. ‘They are, asa rule, wel) oriented, and 
whatever agencies may have produced this arrange- 
ment, the church referred to would most probably 
have followed them. These Welsh churches, and 
others in the West of England and elsewhere, 
require attention by students of orientation, for 
they indicate its use at a time anterior, it may be, 
of any rules of Saints’ days of the Roman Church. 
This is of easy proof; for the dates assigned for 
their foundations are rendered by many of the 
Welsh chronicles. “There was, at least, no official 
communication between the Church of Wales and 
the Roman Church in England. . And the latter 
church in Italy has always been, and still is, more 
or less indifferént as to orientation. Its mis- 
sionaries in England are, therefore, not likely to 
have proposed it; and since it is found practised 
here so universally and at so early a period, it isa 
reasonable hypothesis that the Saxons learned it 
from their neighbours, as they did much of their 
art work, their polemical divisions notwithstanding ; 
and that they found it on the spot in some of the 
ruined ancient churches of an earlier time. 

It would be well that your correspondent, and 
others, should continue to trace any similarity of 
orientation in churches of the same dedication, 
even if only negative results be obtained, as I 
believe will be the case. 

I do not think that any better hypothesis will be 
found than the belief that the axes of our ancient 
churches were obtained by the shadow cast from a 
pole at sunrise, set up when the builders were about 
to begin. This is sufficient to account for almost all 
the differences of position that are found to exist, 
and it will also account for the few remarkable 
examples which are met with in our own land and 
abroad, where the angles face the cardinal points. 
Of this arrangement the diagonals of circular Stone- 
henge are examples. But all systems of orientation 
are relics of customs of remote antiquity, far earlier 
than the advent of Christianity, and all researches in 
this most interesting subject, so prolific of results, 
will lead to an early period of time. 

KE. P. LOFTUS BROCK. 


SOME ANCIENT WALL-PAINTINGS. 


Str,—Owing to absence I regrct having omitted 
to notice a letter in the Buzlder of November 19, 
page gor, from Mr. P. H. Newman. Mr. Newman, 
t1 speaking of the wall-paintings of Eastbridge 
Hospital, Canterbury, says they ‘‘have suffered 
greatly from exposure to the air and moisture since 
their structural restoration by Mr. Neale.” I fear 
Mr.: Newman has not been careful as to his 
facts. I in no way ‘‘restored”’ these paintings, and 
should be strongly opposed to the ‘‘ restoration" of 
them or any other ancient wall-paintings. Some 
thirteen years ago at the end of the hall existed a 
snodern brick fireplace and chimney; on removing 
this I discovered traces of what appeared to be wall- 
paintings. Some six coats of whitewash were 
removed, and exposed a daub of a portion of the 
“*royal arms.” I then found indications of an 
earlier painting; more coats of whitewash were 
removed, and exposed to view the interesting wall- 
painting, the central portion consisting of a 
vesica enclosing a life-size picture of our Saviour 
seated upon a throne; the emblems of the Four 
“vangelists surround the vesica, each enclosed in 
a circle. A great part of St. Luke had been cut 
away to allow the flue of the modern fireplace to 
pass through the wall. Immediately beneath: the 
vesica was another painting about 4 ft. high—our 
Saviour and the Apostles at the Supper;. Jesus 








giving: the sop to Judas. There are fragments of a 
painting of the murder of Becket on the eastern side 
of the central subject, but this is of a later date than 
the fine work it adjoins, and inferior to it in 
execution. On the western side was a painting— 
much destroyed — apparently showing Henry II. 
doing penance at the shrine of Becket. 

The method pursued for the preservation of the 
paintings was somewhat hazardous, but extremely 
successful, as far as can yet be seen. The wall is of 
chalk, roughly plastered over. Upon this rough 
plaster is a thin coating, about } in. thick, of fine 
plaster, and upon this the subjects are painted. 
What was once rough plaster next to the chalk wall 
was, when examined, found to be loose sand, only 
held in its place by the hard skin of plaster under the 
painting, and not held in everywhere by that, for 
holes had been made in the surface, and the 
sand ran out through them. Boards were placed 
against the painting, and the sand encouraged 
to run out by gentle tapping. Copper and 
slate dowels were then let into the wall in a 
number of positions under the larger cavities. 
The chalk of the wall was saturated with water, 
driven in from a large garden syringe. ‘Then the 
cavities were packed with old Portland cement, and 
cleansed flint road drift, nearly in a semi-liquid 
state, applied in very small quantities at a time. 
This solidified round the dowels, making thus the 
most thorough attachment to the wall in all 
positions. The incrustations of smoke and dirt 
were then attacked, spirits of wine and water, 
applied with a fine syringe moistened the whole, 
and the coatings were taken off in small flakes. A 
somewhat similar process was employed by me in 
repairing the paintings in St. Gabriel's Chapel in the 
crypt of Canterbury Cathedral. 

I saw the Eastbridge paintings recently, and so 
far as I remember they showed no signs of fading 
since I uncovered them in 1879. I gather Mr. New- 
man intimates having treated these paintings with a 
preservative solution. I trust his solution will not 
act in the manner of many other solutions, and end 
in the destruction of the paintings. Mr. St. John 
Hope asks Mr. Newman in yours of December 3 as 
to the nature and properties of the preservative solu- 
tion which he applied to these and other paintings. 
Perhaps Mr. Newman will kindly satisfy your 
readers on this point. I agree with Mr. Hope as to 
the sad fate of many wall paintings, owing to the 
use of ‘‘ preservative solutions.’’ 

When I uncovered the paintings I made careful 
copies of the size of the originals, so it is easy to see 
if any of the painting has disappeared. 

An excellent description of the paintings and 
method of ‘‘ preservation "’ was given in the Buzlder 
of July 26, 1879, and a portion of this letter is 
extracted from your description. 

JAMES NEALE, F-.S.A. 

10, Bloomsbury-square, London, 

December 31, 1892. 


LOW SIDE WINDOWS. 


Sir,—In the article on this subject in your last 
issue, modern antiquaries are said to ignore the 
medizeval tradition of the term ‘‘ Leper Window,” 
and its historical associations. But, in fact, the term 
is only some forty years old, having been invented 
by Mr. Street on the discovery of a distemper 
painting behind the stalls in the chapel (I think) at 
Windsor, supposed to represent a leper being com- 
municated at one of these windows. 

Whether this conjecture were correct or not in the 
particular instance, it is much more likely that 
these windows, being in connexion with the site of 
the stalls, would be for confessing than for com- 
municating, for which the arrangement would be 
most inconvenient, and in very many cases impos- 
sible. 

I contend that these windows were for a very dif- 
ferent purpose, connected with the burial of the dead. 
I think it will be found that in nearly all cases they 
overlook that portion of the churcyard which was 
used for burying. And prior to the period when the 
body was brought into the church, it was the custom 
to open this window for the priest to say the greater 
part of the office. In several notable instances there 
is on the jamb of the window a projecting book-ledge, 
which would indicate some sort of office being said 
within connected with an outside ceremony, the 
window being in all cases shuttered and not glazed. 

WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A. 

* .* We may call Mr. White’s attention to the fact 
that initials were appended to the article, to indicate 
that while considering the article of interest, we did 
not make ourselves responsible for all the opinions 
expressed in it. 


Sir,—The writer of the interesting communica- 
tion on low side windows in your last issue is ap- 
parently unaware of the existence of a very instruc- 
tive example at Ely. Prior Cranden’s Chapel, or 
oratory, a little gem of fourteenth century work, 
though thoroughly lighted by six large windows, has 
a low window of charming design in each of its 
north and south walls. The chapel is built upon a 
crypt, or under-croft, of considerable height. Hence 
the external cills of these windows are at a level of 
some 10 ft. or 12 ft. above that of the ground, 
and there could be no peeping in from ‘the outside 





by lepers or any other persons unless ladders were 
reared up for the purpose. 

The tinkling of a hand-beli from either of these 
windows seems improbable, when it is remembered 
that the chapel was the private oratory of the Prior, 
and had no concern with citizens dwelling outside 
the precincts of the abbey: such a tinkling would 
have been audible only to the members of his house- 
hold. Moreover, the chapel has a bell-cot, in which 
the sanctus-bell was probably hung. . This bell-cot 
forms the termination of a newel staircase at the 
north-west angle of the building, and as I can dis- 
cover no trace of friction or grooving by a bell-rope, 
I fancy the bell was struck at the proper moment by 
a person posted at the head of the stairs, where there 
is a niche or recess in which he possibly stood. 
Standing there, he would be within 6 ft. of the 
northern low window, and would supersede the 
necessity for opening it and ringing a hand-bell. 

Are we bound to assume that these windows had 
any practical utility? May they not represent a mere 
freak or fancy of the wealthy and powerful church- 
man who built the chapel, and who had at his elbow 
a true artist, Alan of Walsingham—/os operatorum 
in his generation—to carry out his wishes ? 

W. E. DICKSON 
(Sacrist of Ely). 


ot 
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CHEMISTRY.—I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

MOIOME knowledge of Chemistry is so essen- 
tial to those who would fully understand 
=} the principles of sanitation, the composi- 
tion of building materials, the ‘‘setting” of 
cements, the ‘‘ weathering” of building stones, 
and many other matters connected with building, 
that it is now recognised by architectural societies 
as a useful and almost necessary study for those 
in the profession. 

It is proposed in the following papers to treat 
the subject as simply as possible, assuming no 
previous knowledge of the science on the part of 
the intending student, omitting all mention of 
the rarer elements and their compounds, but 
describing in fuller detail than is usual all sub- 
jects directly connected with building or sanita- 
tion. 

It must not be supposed, however, that it is 
possible to master any exfertmental science, such 
as Chemistry, by reading alone. It is necessary 
for the student to manufacture and examine the 
various elements and their compounds for him- 
self; but as nearly all the apparatus and reagents 
required for the experiments to be described can 
be obtained for very small sums, there is no rea- 
son why, by combining theoretical with practical 
study, he should not obtain a sufficient grasp of 
Chemistry and its principles to enable him to turn 
that knowledge to useful account in his profes- 
sional work. , 

Elementary Principles of Chemistry. — All 
bodies, whether gaseous, liquid, or solid, are said 
to be composed of matter, and it is the object of 
chemistry, by the combined aid of experiment, 
observation, and ‘inference, to investigate the com- 
position and character of every form of matter 
and to discover the laws which regulate the 
behaviour of these bodies under various con- 
ditions. This investigation has led to the 
division of all kinds of matter into two classes, 
viz., (1) ELEMENTS, or substances that cannot be 
split up into simpler forms, and (2) COMPOUNDs, 
which are substances formed by the combination 
of two or any greater number of elements. 
Copper, for example, is called an element, as 
it cannot be decomposed into two or more 
different substances; but ‘‘ blue vitriol,” which 
is so largely used in the manufacture of 
Scheele’s green and other copper pigments, 
is a compound, as it can be split up into the 
elements copper, hydrogen, sulphur, and oxygen. 

About sixty-seven elements have been dis- 
covered up to the present time, but as new 
elements are occasionally discovered, and as some 
of those substances at present believed to be 
elements may be found to be compounds, it is 
impossible to state exactly the number of elements 
existing in our earth. It will be readily under- 
stood, however, that with such a large number of 
substances, some classification is needed, for the 
sake of convenience. The elements are therefore 
divided into metals and non-metals, and the 
difference between most of these is so well-known 
as to need nodescription here. There is, however, 
no hard-and-fast division between them, for two 
or three of the elements combine some metallic 
properties with some non-metallic properties. 

The following list of the most commonly 
occurring elements is not intended to be learnt by 
heart, but is merely given for reference when 
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necessary. The metals are printed in small capi- 


tals, the non-metals in the smaller letters :— 
P iA pproximate 
° Symbol, Atomic 
ee , W eights. 
ALUMINIUM .........220cceeseere Al 27 
AnTIMONY (Stibium)......... Sb 120 
ATBONIC oo0ccccccccccccvrcecoces As 75 
BARIUM ETE EET 137 
I a caren tenis aa 207°S 
BROTON aoc eve cccccscccvcocccese B II 
Bromine ....-.-+e--eeeeeeeees Br 80 
CALCIUM ,,,.... +00 eee vee Ca 40 
Carbon ......-.0-ceeeeeceeeecee C 12 
Chlorine ...--.0-eeeeeeeeeees , C | 35°4 
CHROMIUM  ...-----eeeeereeeeee > Cr 52°4 
COBALT sopacccns ose cccceepesces Co 58°7 
CopreR (Cuprum)............ Cu 63 
NR ECO 19 
GOLD (Aurum)  ..-see-ee creer Au 196'2 
Hydrogen... .....-.000000: H I 
RD. chonopnassshendtount I 126°5 
IRON (Ferrum) .......-...-+ Fe 56 
LEAD (Plumbum) ............. Pb 206 °4 
MAGNESIUM qi. s.see-eeeeeeee Mg 24 
MANGANESE  oeee-peeee Leneeoes Mn 55 
Mercury (Hydrargyrum).. Hg 200 
PES: saccchoinquenaqornstnecs, wae 58°6 
Nitrogen ....0....00-ereecceees N 14 
OXYZEN ...-.. cee eee cee eee eees . O 16 
Phosphorus ... P 31 
PLATINUM  ........00secrcereees Pt 194°5 
PoTASSIUM (Kalium) ...... K 39 
SAEWER cccssccscccecisonccqseveces Ag 108 
Pe Te 28 
SopiuM (Natrium).....:...... Na 23 
Sulphur ........0-ceeeeseeeereee > 32 
Tin (Stannum) .............. Sn 118 
BANG cide cdivenndedsdtda catsovsoe Zn 65 


Atoms.—In order to explain the property which 
each element possesses of always combining with 
other elements or compounds in a certain defintte 
proportion, or some multiple of that definite 
proportion, Dr. Dalton proposed his Atomic 
Theory, in which it is assumed that— 

1. All matter is made up of atoms. 

2. These atoms are éxdzvisible particles. 

3. All atoms of one element possess the same 
weight. 

4. All atoms of different elements possess 
different weights, and 

5. Chemical combination consists in the 
approximation of the individual atoms to one 
another. 

The absolute weights of the atoms are unknown, 
but their relative weights, as compared with 
hydrogen, the lightest substance known, are 
represented by what are called the atomic weights 


»lements, which are shown in the third | = 
of the elements, which are | sufficiently thin layers. 


column in the list of elements just given. 
Definition of Atom and Molecule.—An atom is 
the smallest quantity of any element which can 
enter into or be expelled from a chemical com- 
pound. A molecule is the smallest quantity of 
any element or compound capable of ex- 
istence 72 @ free state. It usually consists of a 
group of two atoms, and is supposed to be indi- 
visible by mechanical means. There are, how- 
ever, exceptional cases in which the molecule 
consists of only one atom, while the molecules of 
arsenic and phosphorus contain four atoms. 
Chemical Equations.—The writing of equa- 
tions representing the chemical reactions which 
take place when two or more substances act upon 
one another is of.considerable importance to the 
chemist, forming, as it does, a convenient and 
very simple method of shorthand, and should be 
thoroughly mastered., Each element has a symbol 
attached to it which is.either the first letter of its 
English or its Latin name, or the first joined with 
another of its constituent letters. Thus H_ re- 
presents hydrogen, Fe (Latin name, ferrum) 
iron, Cu (cuprum) copper, while Ca is taken to 


A symbol, however, not only represents a 
certain element, but also such weight of that 
element (taking hydrogen as unit) as is indi- 
cated by its atomic weight. Thus, C represents 
12 parts by weight of the element carbon ; O, 16 
parts by weight of oxygen; N, 14 parts by 
weight of nitrogen. 

In writing an equation the sign + is placed 
between the substances used to produce the 
chemical reaction, and also between the different 
substances produced after the reaction. The 
sign = represents the word ‘‘ yields,” thus 

C+Ox, _ COs, 

12 + 32 (i642) 44 
expresses the fact that when 12 parts by weight of 
carbon are brought into chemical contact with 32 
parts by weight of oxygen, 44 parts by weight 
of CO, or carbon dioxide are produced. Similarly, 

H,+O0= H,O 

expresses the fact that 2 parts by weight of 
hydrogen will combine with 16 parts by weight of 








oxygen to yield 18 parts by weight of H.O, z.e., 


| water. 


It will be well to remember that no chemical re- 
action can be correctly expressed if the sum of 
the quantities by wezght on the left-hand side does 
not exactly equal the sum of the quantities by 
weight on the opposite side, for it is one of the 
rudiments of Chemistry that nothing can be de- 
stroyed, nothing created. 

Chemical equations also indicate the quantities 
by volume which take part in a chemical reaction, 
thus the equation— 

C+0O,=CO, 
indicates that one volume of carbon will combine 
with two volumes of oxygen to produce one mole- 
cule, z.¢., two volumes, of COs, or carbon dioxide. 
With a few exceptions, all molecules may be con- 
sidered as consisting of two volumes. 

Now in this volume eguation it will be noticed 
that three volumes of the elementary gases only 
form two volumes of the compound gas, and 
therefore the sum of the quantities by volume are 
not equal on both sides of the equation. If, how- 
ever, the three volumes and the resultant two 
volumes were weighed at the same temperature 
and pressure, they would be found to have exactly 
the same weight. Nothing, therefore, has been 
lost, and the elements, carbon and oxygen, 
may be regarded as having condensed somewhat 
while chemically combining to form the compound 
CO., which is entirely different in its properties to 
either carbon or oxygen. 

Similarly, the equation 

H,+O=H,O 
shows that two volumes of hydrogen when 
chemically combined with one volume of oxygen 
oaly yield two volumes of water vapour, yet 
the sum of the quantities by weight upon each 
side of the equation are equal. 

Symbol O Oxygen Atomic weight 16. 

Oxygen is a colourless and odourless gas. It 
exists in a free state in the atmosphere, of which 
it forms about one-fifth part by volume. In a 
state of combination with hydrogen, oxygen con- 
stitutes eight-ninths of the total weight of water. 
As all attempts to split up the gas into simpler 
form have failed, oxygen is considered as an 
element. It combines with all the elements, 
except fluorine, to form oxides, and is a constituent 
of most of the substances forming the earth’s 
crust. It enters into the composition of all 
building stones, marbles, clays, and most paints, 
and is, in fact, by far the most abundant element 
known. Many oils, such as linseed oil, combine 
with the oxygen of the air, which causes them to 
thicken, and finally become solid or dry if in 
One of the chief objects 
in adding ‘‘ dryers” to paint is to accelerate this 
action by supplying the oil with a good oxygen- 
carrier, and it is found that those substances which 
contain the most oxygen in their composition 
make the best driers. 

When a substance combines chemically with 
oxygen, it is said to undergo oxidation, and as the 
act of oxidation always produces heat, it will 
readily be understood why a collection of oily 
rags or ‘‘ waste” left in a room or workshop for 
many hours will sometimes become spontaneously 
ignited, and thus set fire to a building. If 
cotton-waste was a good conductor of heat there 
would be no danger of spontaneous combustion 
taking place, but as it is a very bad conductor, it 
prevents the heat produced by the oxidation of 
the oil from escaping, and consequently through 
the gradual accumulation of heat a sufficiently 
high temperature is at last reached to cause the 
material to burst into flame. 

Preparation of Oxygen.—Oxygen can be pre- 
pared from a great number of substances. Its 
extraction from the atmosphere is attended by 


: many difficulties, and is not therefore resorted 
represents calcium, as C by itself represents carbon. | y ’ 


to for the preparation of the gas on a small scale. 

Experimentally it is best obtained from 
potassium chlorate (KCIO;). This substance, 
when heated, is decomposed into oxygen gas and 
potassium chloride (KCl), thus :-— 

2KCIO,=2KC1 + 302. 
The reaction really occurs in two stages, thus :— 
2KC1IO,= KCl + KCIO, + Og, 
and then at a higher temperature, 
KCIO,= KCl + 20.. 

If the KClO, is mixed with about one-fifth 
of its weight of black dioxide of manganese, 
the oxygen is evolved more readily and at a 
lower temperature, but is not so pure. The oxide 
of manganese itself undergoes no permanent 
change, its action being merely a catalytic or 
contact one. Many other chemical reactions are 
effected by the contact action of a substance 
which itself undergoes no chemical change, but 


the cause of this action is by no means fully 
understood. 








SURVE VORSHITPS. 

BIRKENHEAD.—The Road and Improvement 
Committee of the Birkenhead Town Council has 
resolved to recommend Mr. Charles Brownridge, 
A.M. Inst.C,E., F.G.S., the assistant and Deputy 
Engineer of Leeds, for the post of Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Borough, rendered vacant by the 
retirement of Mr. T. C. Thorburn. The salary is 
5oo/. a year. The recommendation was adopted 
by the Birkenhead Town Council on Wednesday, 
and Mr. Brownridge was elected. 

BRIDGEND (GLAMORGANSHIRE).—The Bridgend 
Local Board have just appointed a new surveyor. 
There were about 120 applicants, and the following 
three appeared before the board:—Mr. F. R. E. 
Willoughby, Cardiff; Mr. E. C. Jones, B.Sc, 
Neath; and Mr. Morgan Williams, Bournemouth. 
Mr. Williams was elected. The salary is 150/. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BUILDING IN ABERDEEN DURING 1892.—During 
the past year there has been abundance of work for 
masons and others engaged in the house-building 
trade in the ‘‘Granite City.” In the course of the 
twelvemonth a great many buildings have been 
finished, the most notable of a public character being 
the Jubilee extension of Aberdeen Royal Infirmary 
(charitable, general medical, and surgical hospital), 
and the new Free Library buildings and the new Free 
South Church, which two stand side by side on the 
Rosemount Viaduct, near the Wallace Statue. 
Among extensive buildings just approaching com- 
pletion may be mentioned the Grand Hotel in Union- 
terrace, the new offices for the G. N. of S. Railway 
Company, in Guild-street, and the addition to the 
Girls’ High School in Albyn-place. At the end of 
1891 the municipal boundary was_ considerably 
extended, so as to include the burghs of Woodside 
and Old Aberdeen, and also the village and new 
suburb of Torry, in Kincardineshire—an area of 
about ten square miles. The jurisdiction of Aber- 
deen ‘Town Council extended over all this area 
during the whole of the year 1892; and the plans et 
buildings approved of by the Council's Plans Com- 
mittee from January to December may be classified 
as follows :—Dwelling-houses, 60; alterations and 
additions at various premises, 75; manufactories, 
workshops, warehouses, and iills, 22 ; cottages, 16 ; 
shops, 6; halls, 2; hotels, 2; hospital, 1 ; church, 1 ; 
and miscellaneous (including stores, sheds, stables, 
greenhouses, washing rooms, outhouses, and small 
business offices), 33. It may be _ explained 
that the expression ‘‘ dwelling-houses”’ generally 
refers to large tenements to accommodate eight, 
ten, or twelve families, frequently with shops 
on the street floor, and that under the phrase 
‘‘alterations and additions” a goodly number of 
varied and extensive operations are included. 
Among the largest of projected structures are the 
extension of the University Buildings (at a cost of 
about £100,000); the extension and remodelling 
of the Aberdeen Royal Lunatic Asylum (to 
cost £50,000); the enlargement of the Town 
Council's City Hospital (for zymotic diseases) ; 
and a _  ‘‘citadel” (including meeting halls, 
shops, offices, and dwelling apartments) for the 
Salvation Army. The Town Council has 
executed large improvements at the gardens and 
streets at Union-terrace, and in the widened thorough- 
fare a bronze statue of the poet Burns has been 
placed. At the east end, Justice-street, as widened 
and altered, has had its old and shabby-looking 
buildings replaced by substantial modern edifices. 
Extensions at a cost of £90,000 are to be made on 
the Corporation gasworks. ‘The operations of the 
Aberdeen Harbour Board do not call for particular 
mention, beyond stating that £12,418 odd has been 
spent for new dredging plant and that the work of 
securing the foundations of the North Pier, building 
parapet, and paving roadway, has now been com- 
pleted at a cost of nearly £10,000, as well as the 





extension of cattle lairage for foreign animals at an 


expense of £3,670. 

GYMNASIUM, MONMOUTH. —The Monmouth Gym- 
nasium, which has been presented to the town by 
Lord Llangattock in commemoration of the coming 
of age of the Hon. J. M. Rolls, in April, 1891, was 
opened by his lordship on the 29th of December. 
It is a new and fully-equipped building of the mixed 
Tudor and Elizabethan style, faced with rock rubble 
local stone, with dressings of Box Ground Bath 
stone. The roof is covered with Phillips’ patent 
tiles. The accommodation on the ground floor 


consists of a ticket office, a convenient hall, spacious 
_reading and smoking room, dressing room, bath 


room fitted with hot and cold water, and large 
lavatory; the whole of this floor is laid with 


| Wilkinson's granolithic cement. All the walls 
are lined with match-boarding stained and 
varnished. The floor over’ is_ constructed 


of fireproof materials executed by Messrs. Homan 
& Rodgers, of London. From the hall a staircase 
leads to the gymnasium, a room 53ft. long, 32ft. 
6in. wide, 17ft. high at sides, and 36ft. high toridge, 
with large bay at end. An open timbered roof 
covers thisroom, and a spacious gallery extends 
across one end for visitors. The whole of the 
interior is lined with match-boarding, including the 
roof, and the window openings are filled with 
lead quarry glazing with iron sashes and frames, 
with provision for ventilation, The building 
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will be warmed with hot water pipes, and will be 
lighted by gas. The fittings of the gymnasium have 
been supplied and fixed by Herr Adolph A. Stempel, 
of London, and comprise apparatus for nearly all 
kinds of exercises. Mr. Henry Pope, of Winchmore 
Hill, London, was the architect; Mr, James 
Morgan, Rockfield, Monmouth, being the builder, 
and the works were carried out under the direction 
of Mr. Thomas Pembridge, Monmouth. ‘The cost 
of the building—a little over {£2,o0o—has been 
wholly defrayed by Lord Llangattock, who has also 
promised £50 a year towards its support. 

PARISH ROOM, WOLVERTON ST. MARY, BUCKS. 
—A new parish room 4o ft, by 18 ft., with porch, 
class-room, and the usual offices has been opened 
at Wolverton St. Mary. The dedication stone 
was laid in August last by the Right Hon. 
A. W. Peel, Speaker of the House of Commons. It 
was built at the cost of the Rev. W. P. Trevelyan, 
the father of the present vicar. ‘The materials used 
are local limestone, red brick, and flints, and Monk's 
Park Bath stone has been used sparingly in dressings. 
The roofs are open-timbered, ‘‘ left from the tool,” 
and covered with selected old tiles and capped with 
Cooper's ridges. ‘The builder is Mr. H. Walker, 
of Wolverton St. Mary, and Mr. E. Swinfen Harris, 
Fk. R.1L.B.A., of London, is the architect. 

THE JUNIOR CONSTITUTIONAL CLUB, PICCADILLY. 
—Respecting this building, which was described in 
our issue for December 10, p. 466, the Bostwick Gate 
and Shutter Company write to say that they made 
and fixed the whole of: the wrought-iron lift-screens 
and Bostwick gates to the elevators. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE WATER OF LEITH SEWERAGE AND PURIFI- 
CATION SCHEME.—An important stage in this great 
work was reached on the 26th ult., when (as we learn 
from the Scotsman) the sewer was joined up in the 
Blandfield’: Tunnel, Bonnington. The pipe is now 
completed from Balerno to the sea. The sewer 
begins at Balerno with an 18 in. pipe, and increases 
in size to 4ft. 6in., and eventually to a tunnel 
7 ft. 6in. by 8 ft. 6in. Thence the sewage is taken 
by 5 ft. iron pipes to the sea at the Black Rocks. It 
was expected that the sewer would have been joined 
up three months ago, but great difficulties were 
experienced in building the Blandfield Tunnel, and 
operations were retarded on that account. The tanks, 
settling ponds, and,drains in connexion with the 
mills and works in'the Water of Leith Valley are now 
well advanced, so that it is expected that the whole 
scheme will be in operation in the course of the 
next six months. In the meantime, the effect of the 
work accomplished last week will be that the sewage 
can now be taken direct to the sea. ‘That will 
relieve the old drain made in 1864, which on account 
of its limited carrying capacity has of late overflowed 
into the river in time of rain. The two pipes will 
now be sufficient to drain the whole Water of Leith 
district from Balerno to the sea for many years to 
come, even supposing the drainage area were fully 
built over. The Parliamentary Estimates for the 
work amounted to 145,000/., but these have been 
greatly exceeded, chiefly on account of the unex- 
pected increase on compensation claims. The 
borrowing powers of 200,000/. which the Commis- 
sioners had under their original Act are now all but 
-exhausted, and a Bill is being promoted asking for 
additional borrowing powers to the extent of 
75,0004, 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 

NEw WEsT WINDOW, CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL.—A new west window has just been placed in 
St.. Anselm’s Chapel in Canterbury Cathedral. It 
is the gift of Mrs. Rutson, a niece of Canon Holland, 
and is the work of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The 
subjects of the window are as follows :—The two 
Archbishops, Simon of Mepeham, and Thomas 
Bradwardine, both of whom are buried in St. 
Anselm’s Chapel, occupy the main portion of the 
window. The four medallions are filled with 
scenes from ‘the lives of the archbishops named. 
The work now in progress in the Crypt, under the 
care of Sir Arthur Blomfield as architect, consists 
in excavating to the original floor level, and paving 
with stone. 

WINDow, ST. GEORGE'S CHURCH, STALYBRIDGE. 
—.The east window of St. George’s Church, Staly- 
bridge, has been filled with stained glass to 
commemorate the jubilee of the consecration of the 
church. The window consists of. four lights and 
tracery. The principal subjects are the Nativity, 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, and Ascension of our 
Lord. The window has been executed by Mr. 
Wm. Pape, Leeds, Messrs. Eaton & Sons, of 
Ashton-under-Lyne, being the architects. 

WINDOW, MURROES PARISH CHURCH, FORFAR- 
SHIRE.—A stained glass window, the gift.of Mr. 
Robert M‘Gavin, of Ballumbie, has just been placed 
in the church of the parish. The window ts the 
work of. Messrs, Ballantine & Gardiner, Edinburgh. 

WInpow, LARGS U.P. CHURCH, AYRSHIRE. — 
Messrs. .J. & W. Guthrie, of Glasgow, have just 
completed a stained-glass window to be erected in 
Largs U:P. Church. This is the fifth of a series of 
windows for this church which have been executed 
by the same firm, the others being now placed. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—Paris willshortly witness the erection, in 
the garden infront of thesouth pavilion of thecolonnade 
of the Louvre, of the equestrian statue of Vélasquez, 
by M. Frémiet. ‘This work,which was exhibited in the 
Salon of 1890 (and of which we gave an illustration 
in the Buzlder for July 5 of that year) will commence 
the series of nineteen statues which, with the monu- 
ments to Meissonier and Raffet, will eventually 
adorn the gardens which surround the Louvre. — 
In the Spring there will be placed in the gardens of 
the Luxembourg a number of vases and decorative 
objects which remain unutilised at the national 
manufactory at Sevres, and which the Architect to 
the Senate, M. Scellier, of Gisors, has asked of the 
State for the ornamentation of the flower-beds.—— 
The Conseil-Général de la Seine has at last decided 
on the suppression of the prison for juvenile offenders 
known as the ‘‘ Petite Roquette,’’ which stands 
opposite the Place de la Roquette, where the execu- 
tions for capital offences are carried out. This 
prison, as barbarous as demoralising in its treatment 
of ‘offenders, will be replaced by an _ educational 
house of correction, to be erected at Montesson 
(Seine-et-Oise) from the plans of M. Poussin, 
architect.——The same body has refused to sanction 
the construction of a very useful bridge which the 
administration wished to construct over the Seine 
between Neuilly and Puteaux.——The Committee of 
the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts has unanimously 
elected M. Auguste Rodin to be President of the 
Section of Sculpture, in the place of M. Dalou, 
resigned.——The association of pupils of the School 
of Fine Arts at Lyons have inaugurated their new 
premises, which have been built in the Rue de la 
Platriere.——A fine-art exhibition was opened on the 
Ist inst. at Carcassonne (Aude).——M. Gustave 
Germain, the sculptor, has finished the monument 
which will shortly be erected to the memorv of 








Captain Meyer, of the Artillery, who was last year | 


killed in a duel with the Marquis de Morés, after a 
controversy on the Jewish question. ‘The monument, 
to be erected in the Mont Parnasse Cemetery, 
consists of a pyramid, on which is sculptured a palm 
wreath surrounding a portrait medallion of the 


deceased; below is a sword and a laurel wreath. * 


——The work of prolonging the Sceaux railway 
as far as the Luxembourg 
on with great activity, and a commence- 
ment is being made with the construction of 
the long tunnel which will extend from the existing 
terminus of the line, Place Denfert Rochereau, to 
the Rue Gay-Lussac, where will be located the future 
terminal station.——A landowner at Hallé, near 


Auch (Gers) has brought to light a very fine Roman | 
wall constructed of small stones, with an external | 


facing decorated with rich mosaics. ——The French 
Government is about to construct a strategic railway, 
of narrow gauge, between Cluses and Chamonix, 
vid Le Fayet (Haute Savoie).——With the advent 
of the New Year. MM. Valadon and Franck Lamy, 
painters, and M. Gaudez, sculptor, received the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour. 


+> +____ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE JUBILEE OF ‘‘ THE BUILDER.’’—It may be 
interesting to note, in connexion with our Jubilee, 
that the Buzlder has been printed in the same 


printing-office from the commencement, and that | 
there is still employed weekly in printing the paper | 


a machine-minder who assisted in printing the first 
number of it. 

THE ABERDEEN GRANITE TRADE.—There are 
sixty firms in the city engaged in the monumental 
and ornamental branch of the granite trade, employ 
ing in all about 2,500 hands. During the year these 
have been busy executing orders in monumental and 
architectural work for all. parts of the globe. 
Employers, however, again complain of the smallness 
of profits, owing to over-competition. The local 


granite quarries have been unable to supply the _ 


demand for stones; and the grey granite quarry at 
Rogart, Sutherlandshire, has been further opened out 
by Messrs. A. Macdonald & Co., Limited, of The 
Aberdeen Granite Works, and a considerable quantity 
of this granite has been used for monumental and 
polished building work, house building, railway and 
bridge work, and girder blocks. Not only so, but 
during the Harbour Commissioners’ financial year 
(ended 30th September) no. fewer than forty-one 
cargoes of granite stones were imported from the 
continent—from Sweden, Norway, and Germany— 
weighing altogether 7,680 tons, 7 cwt., r qr. These 
foreign stones include some colours not obtained in 
Aberdeenshire granites, and. they also polish beauti- 
fully ; but the experience so far gained has shown 
that in point of durability of colour they will 
not compare with home granite, a marked dif- 
ference being seen in polished tombstones exposed 
to the sunshine for five or six years. There has been 
no trade dispute worthy of notice during the year, 
and the prospects of brisk trade continuing in the 
stone-polishing and fine stone cutting and dressing 
departments are encouraging, though the smaller 
and newer firms, to whose hands the monumental 
trade for the United States falls, may find orders 
kept back for a time in the expectation of a modifi- 
cation of the M‘Kinley tariff. It may be mentioned 
that at The Aberdeen Granite Works (Macdonald, 
Limited), during the year there ‘has been constructed 
a large and effective polished red granite front, 60 ft. 


is being pushed | 


wide by about 30 ft. high, for new buildings in 
_ Castle-street, Liverpool, for Messrs. McCorquodale, 
_ the well-known railway printers. 

| STONEWORKING MACHINERY ‘FOR’ SOUTH 
| AFRICA.—We are informed that Messrs. M. Powis 
| Bale & Co. have secured a considerable contract for 
| stoneworking machinery for South Africa, which is 
| believed to be the first of its kind erected there. 

| A MANCHESTER BUSINESS.—We have received 
‘from Mr. John Heywood, the well-known 
| wholesale newsagent, bookseller, and stationer, of 
Manchester and London, a é4rochure commemorat- 
ing the jubilee of the establishment of the 
house. It gives some interesting details of the 
growth and progress of one of the largest businesses. 
of the kind in the country, and among the illustra- 
tions are portraits of the founder of the business, 
John Heywood I., of his son, John Heywood II., 
and of his grandson, John Heywood III., the 
present head of the business. 

THE PLUMBERS’ COMPANY.—The Lord Mayor 
presided at the Quarterly Court of the Plumbers 
Company at the Guildhall on the a2gth ult. A 
‘communication from the sub-committee of the 
‘Hornsey Divisional Committee. of the Middlesex 
/County Council on Technical Instruction was. re- 
| ported, stating that the County Council proposed to. 
arrange for the holding of a class on Plumbers’ 
Work at the Museum of Sanitary Appliances. 
'established by the Hornsey Local Board at High- 
| gate, and requesting the Plumbers’ Company to 
nominate a teacher. The Court nominated Mr. 
| Geo. Taylor, R.P.C., foreman to Messrs. Dent & 
| Hellyer, as teacher. The Court also considered a 
'communication from Professor W. R. Smith 
_(director of the Laboratories of State Medicine), on 
| behalf of the Governors of King’s College, offering 
| the use of workshops lighted by electricity and the 
_ physical and chemical laboratories of the College for 
_advanced technical instruction for plumbers in con- 
nexion with the Company's educational scheme. 
On the motion of Sir Philip Magnus, a committee 
was appointed to prepare a scheme by which 
selected students from the Metropolitan Plumbing 
Schools may have the opportunity of attending a 
course of advanced instruction at King’s College. 
|The Court also considered and approved a syllabus 
‘of technical lectures on ‘‘Sanitary Plumbing,” 
‘“Hot and Cold Water. Supply,” and ‘‘ House 
Drainage,’ to be delivered in connexion with the 
Victoria University College, Liverpool, where 
classes for plumbers’ apprentices are carried on 
under the direction of members of the United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
| A. RANSOME & Co., LIMITED.—It is announced 
that for purposes of simplifying ‘management, 
Messrs. A. Ransome and Co. and Messrs, Ransome, 
Josselyn, and Woods have amalgamated their 
Battersea foundry with their Chelsea engineering 
works, and converted these two concerns into a 
| private limited company under one name. For 
| many years the two businesses have been owned 
_by the same partners, although their managements 
have been individual. ‘The new company has: been: 
constituted under the Joint Stock Companies’ Acts, 
and has been registered in the name of ‘ A.. 
Ransome & Co., Limited.’’ The late partners, 
Allen Ransome, Frederic Josselyn, and : Vincent 
Sydney Woods will be the Managing Directors of 
‘A. Ransome & Co., Limited.” These gentlemen, 
we are informed, hold practically the. entire share 
capital of the new company, and the business will 
_be conducted as heretofore. 

PARTNERSHIPS. —Messrs. Warner, Walduck & Co., 
of Gresham House, Old Broad-street; announce that 
they have admitted into partnership Mr. William Bell 
and Mr. Frederick George Barrett, both of whom 
have, for many years, taken an active part in the 
business. —-—-We are asked to say that the partner- 
ship formally existing between Messrs... Keen & 
Drake, architects, has been dissolved. Mr. Keen 
retains the offices at 41, Bedford-row. ——Mr. William 
' Eve, F.S.I., announces that he has taken into 
| partnership his son, Mr. William Harold Eve, who 

has been in the office nine years, and that the style 
or title of the firm will now be ‘‘ William Eve & Son.’’ 
| REMOVAL OF OFFICES.—Messrs. Hobbs, Hart, 
| & Co., Limited, as will be seen by announcement in 
|Our advertising pages, announce that’ they have 
| removed their offices to Arlington-street, Islington, 
'N., but that they will continue their show-rooms, &c. 
at Cheapside. | 

CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AT EXETER. — On 
Boxing Day Mr. Harry Hems gave his twenty- 
fourth annual Christmas treat to a numberof old 
and decayed citizens, their wives and widows. 
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| LEGAL. 


| DISPUTE AS TO A SCOTCH BUILDING 
‘* CUSTOM.” : 


AT Paisley, a few days ago, Sheriff Cowan gave 
decision in an action at the instance of the Building 
Committee of the Lawn-street Mission Hall against 
Mr. James Barclay, builder, Christie-street, Paisley, 
in which (we quote from the’ North British Daily 
Mai/) pursuers sought that defender be ordained to 
take down the mason work erected by him at the 
front buildings of the Lawn-street Hall, at present 
being altered and added to, and to re-erect the 
same and complete the mason and brick work ip 
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COMPETITION. | ‘CONTRACTS — continued. 
Designs i : : | . Architect, Surveyor, Tenders 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. tobe | Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. Of Engineer. dan, be 
idelivered. \Getivered. 
saphteidhesientenct 
- } “ns ; / 
! : : : ° 
*Lunatic Asylum, Cheddleton .......<000 Staffordshire C. C..... | 2002. rgol. & rool.....| May 1 Tepe sede ogra iemneliie Bo mcg nl sauces ae i cama Jan. 20 
oS ean WOE Sésctteaeeokars Meccan Jan. ear 
Post-office and Postmasters’ Residence, 
CONTRACTS. Longford, Ireland ..... atbaeeknheen as Earl of Longford.... | J. H. Roynan ........ do. 
*Repairing Ambulance Stations ......... Met. Asylums Board.. | A. & C. Harston...... do. 
. Tendete H poreen and Technical School,' The aa George School 
e : 4 : . Architect, Surveyor, EE Divedui inn d cede t dite eobbseinn | on DOS . cecdxcntedawe FS an. 2 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. or agineer. | aateon d *PublicOffices and Library, Fire Station,&c.! Barking Town L. B,!C. J. Dawson ........ = a 
— *Construction of Sewer..........eseceecees Lewisham Bd. of Wks, | Official ..........++4: do, 
*Coast Guard Station, St. Agnes .......... AGIRRY occdéicccacs do do. 

[Class-rooms, Gymnasium, &c. Normal) Rev. D. Rowlands .. | R. Davies ............ Jan. 10 Goods Store, Belfast..........++00+ + see. “aia. Co. Down me ta 

Selhde Olsen Cetin, tic. Kani .---~.-.| County Pillip Dept... ] ©. Show ....--.--+--.. do, || *Works and Materials. .....-.:.-++seeeeee. | Wandsworth B. of W. do. do. 

sSewering. Paving, a TR sssndcecsadd Bromley Loc. Ba... Oficial sateeeeeeecees do. Retaining and Boundary Walls .......... | ae U. Gas. Light P. W. Stevenece in 

CRORE WEEMS cocccccccccenccescoscovccees wisham Bd. o ’ re) oO. ee ie ee gt eee Omen igarenes o Ws PCRS oo See. . 

Railway Material, Cologne ...........++. Prussian Royal Rails. do. Jan. 11 epee of Church St. Keverne, Corn-' = seine ae 
*"Brick Sewer, EC. ...+----++++eerereeerens Midillesex - % sive do. do. *Deep Boring at Waterworks ........ .... Horsham Loc. Board | G. Hodgson .. Seas _ 26 
*Goods Depot, Minories ........ St eee OS. “Rav do. do. *Brick and Pipe Sewers, &c...............| Leicester Corporation | E. G. ae Sa cenianane do. 
*Waiting-room Mutley Station, Plymouth ‘ do do School Buildings, Masburgh.............. _ Rotherham School Bd. | H. L. Tacon.......... Jan. 31 

amare , ; debonespens BEE tes : ; *Pulling Down and Re-building Windmill..; Wimbledon & Putne 

*Covering over Platform, sree antigen o = o. roereancany: Sa datamenes 7 Oficial Feb 
= gone oe = genes p : ‘ , _ . | Commns Conservatrs | Official .......e.ee00 . 
Sapa! many Pride near Hi vote ‘scenes oe ro . *Construction of Underground Urinal ....' Borough of West Ham | Lewis Angell ........ { Feb. m4 
@ aying Rails near Redruth ............+. do. do. do. Water-pumping, &c. Apparatus .......... ' Osaka (Japan) City C. MEE “scecesmeceses Feb. 28 

Retai Se ee do. do. do CEIGCHOE GF BORGES 0. cccesecccccceccecocs | Tottenham Sch. Bd... | G. E. T. Laurence.... | No date 

Remeention of ‘Chapel Retford Rev. T. Piggott / do Street Works, Shepherd's Estate, Leeds; __........... Mr. Hobson .......... do. 

Five Houses, Boundary Walls, &c. Ossett aera? iain Holtom & Fox........ Jan. 12 Office-buildings, &c, Poole .........+++.. | J J. Norton..... .... Lawson & Dunkin.... do. 

Welded Iron Pipes, &c. Altona .......... Prussian Royal Rails. | Oficial ............+. do. yan omer 7 ho Burnley ..' Sacter & Sacter ...... F. Bell.........+00000. do. 
Bar aad An le Iron, Benes, &c. Bromberg’ ek fo. ia +. Jan. 13 Some” aris urcn, Carlhy-by-; C. Kirk & Sons d 
*120 W.C.s, asins an So Eb EBERT et. Asylums Board.. : Oo. bo teens ee Rete ee eee eer eeees ug teteeeee ° COONS .cccce 0. 
oA Additions to Water Romie. Reem ieeie v Ao. _ | do. Manufacturing Premises.................. | F. Hilton & Co....... Butterworth & Duncan do. 
*Kepairs, &c. at Workhouse .............. r. of St. Luke's P | ————— = 

TE  ciceenense oO. do. 
*Brick and Pipe Sewers, &C. .....++.++s+06 Smethwick Local Bd, | Harris & Harris ...... do. PU BLIC AP POINTM ENTS. 
Sanitary Fittings, and Fixing of same | 
Amblecote pasbsseverss 3 peugeoseens ae Corbet xe , x. Robinson.......... | = | Applica- 

Sewerage Works, Willington Quay ...... eignmouth R.S.A. .. | Mr. Hope ............ O. : _ ™ ' aay 

Alterations, &c. to Shops, Rotherham al eusen dal cen tal i: Biss Ds onbeecece | Jan. 14 | Natuce of Appotntment. | By Seek Ree. wanty. 4 in - 

Four Semi-detached Cottages, Freckleton! Preston Town Council | Official .............. | do. SERIES. # ‘ 

Extension of Asylum, Menstone.......... West Riding C.C..... | J. Vickers Edward.... | do. ‘ | 
PYVork Paving .....cccccccccccescccccccece Bermondsey Vestry .. | Official .......2.0004. an. 16 || Sanitary Inspector ......sssseeeeseeeeees Greenwich Bd. of W. | 1252. per annum ...... Jan. 10 

Ingot-Steel, &c. Bromberg .............. Faery me) Royal Rails. a an. 17  , voccupeviesusdeonceancs | St. Leonard’s (Shore- 

NE EER SE ET ee zast Indian Ry. Co... 0. an. 18 KR aca RS CRs ee : 
*Removal of Pressed Sludge .............. Chiswick Loc. Bd..... do. do. Three Divisional Surveyors .............. | Fae Ce TR, Sey ee ~ ved 
Mr Works ....0cccecccccecccvcscess Greenwich Bd. of Wks. do. do. *Instructors in Woodwork ...............- | Sch. Bd. for London. | rood. each.........++-. an. 16 
*Underground Urinal .........seeeeeeeees do. do. do. PT WO COBTES OF UO WOKS cc ccccccccccccce ' Poplar Union ........ 3/. 10S. per week each do. 
*Removal of House Refuse, &c. .......... Vestry of St. Pancras do. do *Surveyor and Draughtsman.............. | Eccles Corporation .. | 2/. 2s. weekly ........ | Jan. 18 

Warehouses and Offices, Stainland, Yorks.; = — ...eee.. Horsfall & Son........ | do. TE SL 0 add (en evbeeodsveesde | Burnley POOGNIAS 1 RIM, ov cccécsccdcctéicie do. 

Making-up Road, &C...........seeeeeeees Fulham Vestry........ We BME cocccveccvce i do. *Manager of Sewerage Works ............ | Teddington Loc. Bd.) keen Jan. 23 
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conformity with contract; or to grant warrant to| 
pursuers to have the work done, and deduct the 
expense from the sum payable under the contract. 
In his interlocutor the Sheriff finds that there was a 
condition at the end of the specification to have the 
facing of the front wall equal to that of the Original 
Secession Church, the whole stones to be free from 
soft or wasting and discolouring parts, and laid in 
the natural bed where practicable, the walls to be 
built in regular or level courses with throughbond 
stones in each, not more than 6 ft. apart. He 
further finds that defender has built the front and 
back walls, so far as they have yet gone, in dis- 
regard of this condition—the stones in both walls, to 
the extent of from one-third to one-half, being laid, 
not on the natural bed of the stone, but ‘‘ on edge” 
or ‘‘on cant”; and with the exception of rybats, 
scunctions, and sills, that there are no through- 
bond stones in either wall, and that the facing of | 
the front wall is neither as regards material, 
workmanship, or symmetrical appearance equal 
to that of the Original Secession Church. The 
Sheriff, therefore, ordains defender forthwith to take 
down and proceed to rebuild the front and back 
walls, so far as the same fall within the contract, at 
the sight and to the satisfaction of Mr. T. G. Aber- | 
crombie, architect of the building. Meantime, he 
reserves the question of expenses. In a note the | 
Sheriff says the alleged custom of trade giving to a | 

















builder latitude .in respect of stones built in ‘‘ on 
cant’’ was sought to be established by the testimony 
of five builders and one measurer. He considers, | 
however, that while they have shown that a good 
many builders have succeeded in violating their 
contracts, the evidence of builders is not alone 
sufficient to establish a rule of trade as against their 
employers. 
being proved. 





GRINDING MONEY. 


At the Westminster Police Court, on the 22nd 
ult., three carpenters who had worked at Knights- 
bridge for Messrs. Higgs & Hill, builders and 
contractors, of Lambeth, sued the firm, under 
the Masters and Servants Act, for an_ hour's 
wages—namely, 94d. ‘‘ grinding money,” which they 
alleged was due to them under the agreed rules of 
employers and employed governing the building 
trade. Mr. Maton, solicitor, who appeared for the 
defendants, said that it was a dond fide dispute, and 
it all turned on the construction of one rule which 
was most ambiguous in its terms. The workmen, 
who had been engaged on the job for some time, 
claimed the hour for ‘‘ grinding money ”’ in addition 
to an hour's notice. Mr. de Rutzen said that he was 
of opinion that the real intention of the rule in 
dispute was to give men situated as the complainants 
were an hour's grinding money in addition to the 
hour’s notice, to which they were clearly entitled. 
Judgment, therefore, was in favour of the workmen. 
Complainants asked for costs. Mr. de Rutzen said 
he should not give any costs beyond the costs of the 
summonses, because the rule was open to a great 
deal of argument. 


The alleged custom he regards as not | 








CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE BUILDING TRADES OF LONDON. — The 
Central Strike Committee of the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society have just issued a report of their 
work, of which the Dazly Chronicle publishes a 
summary. The Committee was appointed in 
March 1892 by the Bricklayers’ Society to obtain 
certain advances of wages and reduction of hours 
for their members. After certain preliminary ne- 
gotiations with the Master Builders’ Association 
a conference was arranged between all sections of 
the building trades and the employers. This 
delay was not pleasing to certain members of the 
union, and some branches threatened to strike on 
June 1, but wiser counsels prevailed, and on June 
ro last the delegates from the Bricklayers’, 
Masons’, Plasterers’, Carpenters’ Painters’, Smiths’, 
Fitters’, Navvies’ and General Labourers’ Unions 
met the Master’ Builders’ Association. The 
result was a victory for the men. Here is what 
the Committee say :—‘‘ We asked for a fifty hour 
week, and we secured it. We asked for a forty- 
seven hour week in the winter, and we secured it for 
six weeks, and a forty-four and a half hour week for 
eight weeks in winter. We asked for an advance 
of a 1d. per hour, and we secured $d. advance, 
labourers included, although they were only offered 
4d. per hour advance. We asked as extra pay for 
overtime, time and a half from leaving-off time until 
eight o'clock, and double time after eight, and we 
secured time and a quarter from leaving-off time 
until eight o'clock, time and a half from eight till 
ten, and double time after ten. We asked for 
double time for time worked after twelve noon 
on Saturdays, and we secured time and a half 
from twelve until four p.m., and then double 
time after four. We asked that an hour's notice 
should be given, or one hour's time _ paid, 
for payment on the job or walking time; that a 
suitable place be built for shelter and for workmen 
to take their meals, with a labourer to assist in pre- 
paring them ; travelling expenses when sent over 
six miles from yard or job; and the London district 
defined and extendéd to a twelve-mile radius from 
Charing Cross.” An agreement was drawn up 
which, with one or two small exceptions, has been 
acted upon throughout the London district. The 
total cost of the whole movement, including strike 
pay, picket pay, printing, postage, salaries, and 
travelling expenses, amounts to £372 18s. 11d., or 
an average of 1s. 3d. per member for the London 
district. The advance in wages to the London 
bricklayers alone means £28,116 per annum, besides 





MonpDaAy, JANUARY 9. 


Royal Institute of British Architects—{1) Award of 
Prizes and Studentships ; (2) ‘‘ Notes of Tours made during 
the last two years in Spain and the Island of Majorca,” by 
Mr. Andrew N. Prentice. 8 p.m. 

Surveyors Institution.—{1) Paper by Mr. P. D. Tuckett 
entitled ‘‘ A Short Explanation of the Proposed Bimetallism 
as affecting British Interests” ; (2) Mr. A. Goddard on 
**The Currency Question and Land.” 8 p.m. 

Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpenters Haill).— 
Monthly Meeting. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Fourth Ordinary 
Meeting. 6.30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 10. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. J. Emerson Daw- 
son on “‘ Gas-Power for Electric Lighting.” 8 p.m. 
Soctety of Biblical A rcheology.—8 p.m. 
Glasgow Architectural Assocjation.—Mr. E. A. Suther- 
land on *‘ Association Studentship Work.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY II. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Professor 
Baldwin Brown, M.A., on ‘‘ Bronze Doors, including those 
of Southern Italy.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 12. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers.— Discussion of | 
Mr. J. A. Fleming’s paper on ‘‘ Alternate Current Trans- 
formers.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 13. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. R. Phené Spiers on 
‘* The Influence of Byzantine Art in Italy from the Sixth 
to the Twelfth Century.” 7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Mr. E. Hulme on ‘‘ The Design and Construction of a 
Road-way Bridge over the River Cam.” 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Howard Lectures).—Professor W. C. 
Unwin on ‘‘ The Development and Transmission of Power 
from Central Stations.” 8 p.m. 


>} +4 
RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


22,809.—Paints : M. Williams.—The object of this 
invention is to obtain superior stiff oil paint or putty by 
using a less costly medium than ordinary linseed, or other 
seed oil, and which can be “‘ thinned,” or made ready for 
use, by this means or by ordinary ‘“ thinners.” uch 
medium can also be used for varnishes and enamels. It 
consists in grinding ordinary colours and pigments in an 
oil or medium prepared from rosin or resin by distillation, 
and termed rosin or colophony oil, sweetened and fixed 
with hot or cold air and steam, and which can be, if 
desired, a pale colour, redistilled and bleached by the ordi- 
nary methods. The oil thus obtained is treated or boiled 
with any suitable dryers to make it more siccative. It can 
then be used alone as an oil medium for grinding the pig- 
ments into paints by roller or other mills, or a proportion of 











that which has been obtained by the other trades— 
a pretty fair test of the value of federated trade 
unionism. 


MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 7. 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—The President (Dr. 
. W. Richardson) will deliver a New Year’s address. 


6.30 p.m. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 8. 
Sunday Lecture Society.— Mr. Whitworth Wallis on 
** Ancient Egypt : its Temples, Pyramids, Monuments and 
Mummies.” 4 p.m. 


boiled or raw linseed, or other seed oils, or boiled or raw 
oil foots, or varnish foots, or varnish gums, can be pre- 
viously incorporated or used conjointly with it. 
827.—GirRDERS: W. Orr.—This invention relates to 
metallic girders, and has for its object to provide a girder 
light in structure, easily erected, and whose component 
parts can be packed together into small compass for trans- 
port. The girder is composed of two iron or steel tubes of 
round, oval, rectangular or other cross section, one of which 
constitutes the top, and the other the bottom members. 
The tubes may be close or butt-jointed, or welded, and be- 
tween them a webb, or midrib, extends, the said webb 
being composed of a number of sections, each having a jaw 
or recess at its upper and lower part, shaped to the contour 
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of the tubes, and into which the tubes are entered, whilst 
at its ends each section of the webb is rebatted. morticed, 
and tenoned, raggled, serrated, or waved correspondingly 
with the next section, so as to give the various sections a 
hold of each other. The sections of the midrib are pushed 
into place one after the other from one end of the girder, 
and the whole structure is bound together by end plates, or 
flanges, having holes in them at distances apart corre- 
sponding to the depth of the girder, these holes receiving 
the ends of the tubes, or solid plugs screwed into the said 
ends. The end plates are wedged or screwed hard up, 
causing all the sections of the mid-web or rib to bear 
against each other endwise and constitute at the same time 
a light, but very rigid structure. 

2,166.—Roors : S. A. Cheale.—The principal object of 
this invention is to provide for the automatic free admission 
of air and moisture to vines, fruit trees, and other trees, 
shrubs, &c., grawing under glass, in such manner that the 
free circulation of air is effected without injurious draughts, 
and the growth of mildew rendered impossible. The 
invention 1s also applicable to other structures, as offices in 
railway stations, and stands and stalls in ather large 
‘buildings, the roofing material in such cases not necessarily 
being made of glass or other transparent material. This 
improved glass roof is constructed in the following 
manner :—At the sides of each vertically running row of 
glass sheets a narrow lateral space, say about a quarter of 
an inch wide, is left open, and between the top of each 
ylass sheet and the bottom of the next higher glass sheet 
narrow height spaces are left open. The said lateral 
spaces between the sheets of glass, or other roofing 
material, are suitably produced by making the clear space 
between the rafters slightly wider than the width of the 
glass sheets,and by supporting the glass sheets on narrow 
strips, or fillets, of wood fixed to the sides of the rafters, with 
a Narrow space, inch wide, between fillet and rafters. The 
‘height spaces are formed by giving the fillets a sufficiently 
greater rise, or angle, than the rafters. 

6,511-—VENTILATORS: V4’. Morvrison.—This invention 
relates to a circular circulating air chamber with circular 
escapement holes in the bottom flange for allowing the 
obnoxious vapours to pass freely away. There are also 
‘eight vertical conical flues attached to the circulating air 
chambers for conveying vapours into air chambers. 
In the interior of the ventilator are employed two 
suspended circular whirlwind fans, connected by rods toa 
cone at the bottom of an outside fan driven by atmospheric 
pressure, and arranged with canvas fluttering wind-sails 
xevolving between and around a vertical lubricating tube, 
which takes the form of an upright shaft, causing a quick 
up-current, making down draught impossible. The fan 
appliances also consist. of a hanger frame bent at the top 
ends, so arranged as to hang in two clips and two guides, 
with screwed bolts and nuts passing through clips, keeping 
the hanger frame in one position, showing the advantage 
of being able, if required, to take out the inside fan 
appliance of ventilator. The portable hanger frame has a 
large boss in the centre with box nut for tightening the fan 
spindle tube to the hanger frame, which extends from top 
of the uptake and bottom portion. 

13,240.—VARNISH: 17. Pfaune.—This invention con- 
sists in a method for the production of varnish from 
linseed oil by means of an electric current, and an appa- 
ratus for carrying the same into effect. The varnish is 
almost colourless, and perfectly free from all mineral or 
metallic admixtures. The linseed oil, which has been 
purified in the proper manner, is thoroughly mixed and 
agitated with sulphuric acid and water, and subjected for 
about two to three hours to the passage and action of an 
electric current, so that the oxygen produced in the nascent 
state by the passage of the current converts the oil into 
varnish. The apparatus is fully illustrated in the draw- 
ings annexed to the specification, 

14,155.—SASH BALANCE: B. H. Rose.—This improve- 
ment relates to spring-balances for holding sashes, and 
consists in the combination of a case provided with two side 
plates, a spring-drum turning ona rivet between the side 
plates, a loose rim or cover encircling the spring-drum, and 
a spring placed between one of the side plates and the 
cover, whereby the latter is forced against the drum to 
produce brake-action. 

[Owing to the failure of the Patent Office to issue the 
usual weekly official journal last week, we are unable to 
supply the ‘* New Applications,” &c., but will incorporate 
them in our list next week. ] 











PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBLR, TIMBER (continued). 
<Sreenheart, B.G. | Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/34 0/0/7, 
ton og/o/o olo/o} 


Teak, E.I. ..load g/to/o 15/0/0 | METALS. 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu. 2/4 yo | Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
lanc 





Ash, Canada load 2/ro/o 4/o0/o! land ........ ton 2/1/73 o/o/o 
Birch, do......... 3/5/0 4/10/0| Bar, Welsh, in 
Elm, do. . ...... 3/10/o 4/15/0; London.... .. 5/17/6 6/o/o0 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/10/o 3/10/o| Do. do. at works 
Ce, Gioccce Sadie fofo s/sio; in Wales........ 5,7/6 5/10/0 
Cn: cescéees deate 7/0/0 | Do. Staffordshire, 
Pine, Canada red 2/1o/o 3/10/o| in London...... 6/s/o 6/15/0 
Do. Yellow .... 2/10/o §/o/o COPPER— British, 
Lath, D’ntsic, fath s/o/o 6/o/o| cake and ingot s50/0/0 50/10/o 
St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 7/o/o|; Bestselected .. 51/10/0 52/o/o 
Deals, Finland | Sheets, strong.. 60/o/o ~o/o/o 
2nd & rst std 100 7/10/0 1o/o/o | _ Chili, bars ...... {12/6 47/o/o 
Do. 4th & 3rd .. 7/to/o 8/o/o' YELLOWMETALIb o/o/54 0/0/53 
Do. Riga ...... G/1ofo B8/o/o| LE AD—Pig, 
St. Petersburg, | Spanish...... ton 9/17/6 10/o/o 
1st yellow .... 1o/1o/o 14/10/o | nglish com. 
Do. 2nd yellow.. ®810/o 9/to/o| brands ........ 10/0/0 10/2/6 
Do. white ...... 7/10/o 9/10/0 Sheet, English, 
Swedish ........ qltof/o 16/o/o 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
White Sea...... 8/10/o 17/o/0 and upwards.... 11/56 o/o/o 
Canada, Pine 1st 21/o0/o0 27/r0/o Peis + 0 xewrenes 11/150 o/o/o 
Do. do. and .... rsfo/o 17/o/o' ZINC — English 
Do. do. 3rd &c. 7/10/o to/o/o| sheet........ ton 22/10,0 o/o/o 
Do. Spruce, rst S10/o 11/o/o Vieille Mon- 
Do. do. 3rd CRIED ch vce cécwe 2370/0 a/o/o 
2NG .wccccceee G/tofo 80'o!) TiN—Straits.. 91/5/0 91/15/0 
New Brunswick 6/10/o 7/10/0 Australian ...... 92/0/0 92/10/0 
Wattens, all kinds 3/10/o1s/1o/o| English Ingots.. 95/0/0 95/10/o 
Flooring _ boards, aévceuanee 92/10/0 93/o/o 
sq., I in. prep Billiton ....... 92/0/0 92/10/0 
alge" 6 Sa aie o/r4/o 
PO. GE shecec cs qo Ofro/o 
Other qualities-— 0/3/6 0/7/6 OILS. 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. 3 /4% | Linseed ...... ton 18/15’0 19/o/o 
Honduras, ..&c /3 /44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 2s/10/o o0/o/o 
— Cuba /4$ /63 | Do. Ceylon ...... 23/10o/o o/ojo 
St. omingo, | Palm, Lagos...... 26/0/o o/o/o 
cargo av. /4 2/0 | Rapeseed, English 
Mexican do. do. /4 Is | SEP caccianteons 24/10/0 24/15/0 
Tobasco do. do. /4} /7_ | Do. brown ...... 23/0/0 23/s/o 
Honduras do. .. /s /64 | Cottonseed ref.... 19/10/0 o/o/o 
ox, Turkey ton 4/a/o 13/0/o;| Oleine............ 20/1t0/o 21/o/o 
fears to/ofo 20/o/o | Lubricating, U.S. 4/o/o s/o/o 
Bahia j.......... g/o/a 18/o/o! Do. refined ...... s/10/0 12/0/0 
Satin, St. Do- | TAR — Stockholm 
| aoe ft. ofo/6 oft/z/ barrel 0/17/65 0'18/6 
Porto Rico...... of/o/7 o/1/o; Archangel...... of 12,6 o/o/o 





TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 12 noon on Thursdays.] 





BRADFORD (YORKS).—For the erection of stabling, Manning- 
ham, Bradford. Mr. James Young, architect, 62, Market-street, 


Bradford :— 

Wek, BORO cc cccccecs £306 o o| Wilkinson & Dawson £250 0 o 
Wm. Johnson........ 312 13. o| Rhodes, Bros. ...... 244 19 0 
Wright North ...... 274.0 «0 | Davies & Jones...... 296 12 9 
Walter Barrand...... 270 0 O 


BRIGHTON.—Accepted for the warming and ventilation of 
Board Schools, Brighton :— 
Hollond-road School— 
John Grundy, London 


Elm Grove School— 


..-. £218 | John Grundy, London .... £190 





BRISTOL.—For building St. Bartholomew’s Church, Montpelier 
Park, Bristol. Messrs. W. & C. A. Bassett Smith, architects, 1or 
John-street, Adelphi, W.C. :— 


. E. Davis 





Siatendwad £6,045 o| W. Church .. ....... £5,456 © 
tastabrook & Sons .. 6,000 o| W. Brock & Son...... 5,220 Oo 
EL comeddddes on 5,998 o S.  er, 5.175 0 
- Cowlin & Son .... 5,780 0] R. Wilkins & Sons.... 5,016 o 
G. H. Humphreys .... 5,771 o| G. H. Wilkins*........ 5,011 10 
E. T. Hatherly ...... 5,68 oO | * Accepted. 
Stephens & Bastow .. 5,647 [All of Bristol. ] 





BUSHEY HEATH (Herts).— Accepted for the ‘‘ Noakes Memorial 
Pulpit” in Bushey Heath Church. Mr. James Neale, architect, 10, 
Bloomsbury-square, London :— 

J. Norris & Sons, Sunningdale .............2002: £139 0 O 
{The carving and sculpture by Mr. D. N. Smith, of Battersea. ] 





CHUDLEIGH KNIGHTON (Devon).—For the erection of a 
cottage. and conversion of a building into two cottages, for Mr. H. 
Hamlyn. Mr. Samuel Segar, architect, Union-street, Newton 
Abbott, Devon. Quantities by the architect :— 

J. Widdicombe.......... £590 ~ Dy OR sacnedeas «+» £500 0 
SS 560 o| J. Pomroy, Ashburton*.. 410 13 
* Accepted. 





HALIFAX —Accepted for the erection of new infirmary buildings 
for the roy” Committee of the Halifax Infirmary. Messrs. 
Worthington & Elgood, architects, 46, Brown-street, Manchester. 
Quantities by Mr. Charles Jackson, Manchester :— 


Masonry—Wm. Sutcliffe, Sowerby Bridge .. 


£22,000 0 0 
Carpentry & Foinery—S. Wadsworth & 





BG CD kc cc'nedece sss e0cccescecens eee 7,200 0 O 
Slating & Plastering—Rushworth & Firt 

DE Seassnasehsesunesasoceesounseaneas 3,237 0 0 
Lronwork—John Berry, Halifax ......... ove 1,067 0 oO 
Plumbing & Glazing—J. Naylor & Soi, 

EEE. - cvaeocance osaene penasiquecsassnme es Be °° 
Concreting—G. Greenwood & Sons, Halifax ’ ines 7 0 
Painting—J. Binns & Sons, Halifax .......... g80 0 oO 

£37,618 7 © 


Total of accepted Tenders.............. 





HALLIFORD (Middlesex).—Accepted for alterations, repairs, 
and drainage works at Halliford, under the superintendence of Mr. 
James Neale, architect, 10, Bloomsbury-square, London. No quanti- 
ties :— 

Norris, sa ee " 
[Stab 


41,589 13 
e fittings by Barton, Oxford-street.] : 





HEBDEN BRIDGE.—Accepted for the construction of a storage 
reservoir and filter beds at Hollin Hall (3 contracts) for the Local 
Board. Mr. Wilson Calvert, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Market- 
street, Hebden Bridge :— 


Mason and Concrete Work. 











now Hopkinson ....£2,808 16 3 | Waddington Bros. & 
Ts CORE “Ddloncsceee 2,660 00 | ae £2,203 14 2 
T. Laat & Co. ..cee. - 2,526 8 6/] William Sutcliffe .... 2,121 87 
Oldfield Watson...... 2,500 0 o| Matthew Hall & Sons 2,049 13 7 
Parkinson & Bower .. 2,440 10 0 | James Ashworth .... 1,980 90 
C. BOREGEE cccccece 2,411 65/C. O. Bullough & Co. 1,876 50 
Emmanuel Kellet ..... 2,400 0 o| Arthur Bland ........ 1,811 19 4 
Brown & Phillips .... 2,319 17 9 | Benjamin Lumb, Tod- ; 
Emmanuel Riley .... 2,297 30] morden* ......... - 1,750 00 
Etheridge & Clark .. 1,718 50 
* Accepted. 
Waterpipes. 
Macfarlane, Strang, & Stanton Iron Works 
Cee codecccka £259 6 o ae £2%4 18 10 
a en eBdeeseces 240 1r t| James Oakes & Co. .. 22417 6 
artley & Crabtree... 230 7 0 | Clapham Bros., 

Wm. Sutcliffe ........ 240 0 O eighley *........ 218 1 6 
E. W. & H. Haley 235 10 2/| Etheridge & Clark .. 215 13. 5 
* Accepted. 

Valves and Covers. 

Wm. Sutcliffe ........ £74 8 o| Etheridge & Clark ....£47 2 0 
Clapham Bros. ........ 59 3 0| Glenfield Co., Ltd .... 4616 o 

Macfarlane, Strang, & J. Blakeborough & 
Sidcechaaseesdonde 5417 0 Sons, Brighouse*.. 4414 3 
Guest & Chrimes...... 52 7 6| Hamilton,Woods,& Co 4219 0 


* Accepted. ; 





KNIGHTON (I. W.).—For making a boring into the Lower Green- 
sand beds, for the Ryde Town Council. r. Francis Newman, 
Borough Engineer, Ryde, I. W. :— 

Tube : per ft. 


11 in of in. 8} in. 
> & € s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Wr, OOM Da és exceddidsevece 3,200 © .© + BW Os. 8 @Oic 28 6 
Exors. late E, Timmins...... 1,200 0 O go o.. 2 6.. 24 9 
if errr 960 5 0..20 O.. — «ow — 
Wee GO cc cccccyasdeedie 960 0 oO 17 6..14 O.. 11 6 
EGwe, BEMGBIOR osc ccccccece 950 0 0.. 20 0..16 0O.. 14 0 
Duke & Ockenden ......:... 828 10 oO 2 0 6.1 SE 
i+ SORE. 06 cneseceees 635 19 4 SS. Oc 192: Die me © 
p>, FF eee 595 0 Oo .-@:< 6B Oona 2S 
Ssh a rcicbdcbecccas 55° © Oo ee Po Ss ae 
John Thom, Patricroftt ...... o 


559 0 0..317 0..10 6.4. 7 
* Tender on the assumption that all tubes used should be paid for; 
other tenders, tubes lapping beyond 3 ft., not paid for. 
t Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for re-casting stables, Eastbourne-mews, 


Westbourne-terrace, for Mr. Leonard Wakefield. Mr. James 
Neale, architect, 10, Bloomsbury-square, London :— 
J. Norris & Sons, Sunningdale ............... occ $933 4 S 





LON DON.—Accepted for new stables, Mount Vernon, Hampstead. 
Mr. James Neale, architect, 10, Bloomsbury-square, London :— 
J. Norris & Sons, Sunningdale ...............++. £534 12 0 
{Stable fittings by Barton, Oxford-street. } 





LON DON.—Accepted for the erection of a residence, ‘‘ Compton 
Leigh,” Frognal-gardens, Hampstead. Mr. James Neale, architect, 
10, Bloomsbury-square, London. No quantities :— 

J. Norris & Sons, Sunningdale ................ £3347 


- ; : HF 2 O 
[Exclusive of kitchen ranges, stoves, and decoration. ] 





LONDON.—Accepted for completion of woodwork of residence 
for Mr. Walter Besant; also mantelpieces and joinery work, at 
No. 12, Frognal-gardens, Hampstead. Mr. James Neale, architect, 
10, Bloomsbury-square :— 


J. Norris & Sons, Sunningdale .......... ecccceee £438 0 O 





LONDON.—Accepted for new drains, ventilating shaft, and 
intercepting chamber at 10, Bloomsbury-square, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. James Neale, F.S.A., architect :— 


J. Norris & Sons, Sunningdale ..........+-++e++: £114 16 © 


LLONDON.—Accepted for alterations, repairs, and decorations to 
40, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, for Mr. Leonard C, Wakefield. 
Mr. James Neale, architect, 10, Bloomsbury-square, W.C, :— 

J. Norris & Sons, Sunningdale, Ascot.......... £1,809 8 o 


{No competition. No quantities. ] 


ILONDON.—Accepted for works at Austin Friars, City, E.C., for 
Messrs. Sperling & Co. Mr. James Neale, architect, 10, Blooms- 
bury-square, London. No quantities :— 


W. Fletcher, Cadogan-street, S.W. 


rl eee mm 


LONDON.—For channelling and paving works, 3,289 ft. kerbing, 
,104 ft. channelling, 274 yards super. paved crossings, for the 
‘ewisham Board of Works. Mr. John Carline, Surveyor, Board of 

Works Offices, Catford, S.E. :— 


Mowlem & Co., Westminster (accepted at a schedule of prices). 





ILONDON.—Accepted fer the construction of 1o,ooo ft, run of 
stoneware pipe drains, Penge, for the Lewisham Board of Works. 
Mr. John Carline, Surveyor, Board of Works Offices, Catford, 

.E. :— 


William Woodham, Lower Sydenham........ £2,732 9 O 





ILONDON.—For the extension of workmen's dwellin (exclusive 
of excavation and foundations) on the north side of Flower and 
Dean-street, Spitalfields. Messrs. N. S. Joseph & Smithem, archi- 
tects, 45, Finsbury-pavement’:— 

Mark Patrick & Son...... £4,587;! Laurance & Sons 
Patman & Fotheringham.. 4,550 | (accepted) ....... pen 








LONDON.—For building new premises in Sloane-square, Chelsea, 
for Mr. D. H. Davies. Mr. *: G. Knight, architect, 6, Great College- 
street, Westminster. Quantities by Mr. Frederick R. Smith, 6, 
Great College-street :— 


Ey 13,260 | Colls & Son..... rT 
ee _ ae paeodes 136 B. E. Nightingale* ..... p 11,838 
Bywaters ......seeeeees - 132,560} Chas. Wall .......++-0+- + 41,550 
StUNPSON 2... cccccccscces + 12,400 *Accepted 





ILONDON.—For ‘alterations, &c., to “The Prince of Wales’ 


beer-house, Brixton. Mr. W. G. ‘Ingram, 44, Theobald’s-road, 
Ww.c. oo ‘ 

Ww i & Co. eereee eeeeoenene . Knight eeeene } > A eee eeeeeeeve £277 
B. E. Nightingale seen newece a Mid Kent Building Cow cece, O76 
Rowe. eeeee @eeeseeeeeaeeeeev ee ee 


300 | Puttick ....+-+eseareeeeeees 275 





LONDON.—For pulling-down and. re-building “ The Tower 2 


public heuse, No. 76, estminster Bridge-road, for the New 
City of London Brewery Co., Ltd.:— 

Hoare & Son .........+- .. £6,842 |. B. E. Nightingale........ £6,192 
Patman & Fotheringham 6,350 | Smith & Sons........+.-- 6,147 
Greenwood ........+++: .. 6,248 |;-Leek & Hooker ........ 6,100 
H. L. Holloway ........ 6,233 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No. 17, Pall Mall 
East, for the Imperial Live Stock Association, 48, Pall Mall, S.W.:— 


W. H. Clark ........ £2,824 ©] Lascelles ....... coos £2,396 0 
© WREEE Wececessscetoe 2,812 o| F. J. Brierly ..... icees SS SO 
Rosenburg ......+++- 2,705 .15 | J. Binks ....-.-+++eeee 2,300 O 
B. E. Nightingale .... 2,538 ©] Scrivener .....+++++- - 2,139 0 
Lilly & Lilly sonesceece Ge: © 





LONDON.—For alterations and repairs at 118, Holborn, for Mr, 
A, W. Gamage :— 
William Reason, Clerkenwell (accepted) ...... £145 0 0 


—— | 





LONDON.—For building new business premises, including stables 
and bacon-stoves, at Smithfield Market, for Messrs. Pratt & Sons. 
Mr. Lewis Solomon, architect, 55, New Broad-street, E.C. :— 


Allen & Allen........ £3,530 | William Reason, Clerkenwell* $3513 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and repairs to No, 22, 
Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, City. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 
3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, E.C, 


T. Osborn & Sons, Lower Thames-street, E.C. £400 0 0 





LON DON.—For repairs and part rebuilding stabling, Mare-street 





Hackney. Mr. Harrison, architect :— ‘ 
Marshall ...... bones cecees £120 | W. Lawson, 228, Kingsland- 
WOE: cn nanenée cbcteserec 104] TOad®......cccccccccecees £iot 
*Accepted. 
LONDON.—For the erection and completion of “new business 
remises, George-street, Manchester-square, W., for Messrs. A. 
manuel & Sons, Limited. Mr. George Drew, architect. Quantities 


by Mr. William Eversden, 27, Southampton Buildings, Chancery- 
lane, W.C. 





BR. A. Vostaty cecccccecs £18,100 | Higgs & Hill,........ «+» $17,284 
Messrs. Bywaters & Co. 17,450} Clarke & Bracey ........ 16,556 
ar Mowlem & Co..... 17,369| B. E. Nightingale ...... 16,195 
.& H. F. Higgs ...... 17,320| H. Oldrey ......... seeee 15,450 
OXENDON (Northants).—Accepted for alterations and additions 
at Oxendon. Mr. James Neale, architect, 10, Bloomsbury-square, 
W.C, i— 


Smith & Co,, Lomdon.......+seeeceseceeseees £3,586 40 
{No quantities. Stable fittings by Barton, Oxtord-street.] 





RHAYADER (Radnor).—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
and shop, East-street, Rhayader, for Miss Lloyd. Mr, Stephen Ww. 
Williams, architect, Rhayader. Quantities by the architect :— 


hn D. Williams ........ £1,324 | W. P. Lewis & Co. ...... £1,100 
i Wahl ss si 0c cdees eeenuda 1,219 | Thomas Price, Hay*® ...._ 1,080 
Richard Price.......+s++++- 1,150 * Accepted, 
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ROCHESTER.—Accepted for warming the Troy Town Board 
School, Rochester :— 
John Grundy, London 


SEVENOAKS.—For laying poe P amew rd of 9 in. stoneware 


ipe 
sewer with manholes, lampholes, and 


ushing tank, also the levelling, 


metalling, kerbing, paving, channelling and making good part of 
Seal Sa iliow.-vendt br the Sevenoaks Local Board. Mr. Jabez 
Mann, Surveyor :— 
s. d 
Wes WRENS aide cctv ccapchcebs eo ctosiceces 1,333 3 3 
BeGRSy CIMA 20. ccc cccoscscedsagebcokesoderes 1,148 3 9 
Edmund Iles, Wimbledon® ................00+: 33 9 1 


1,1 
*Accepted according to schedule of prices. 
[Surveyor's estimate, £1,180. ] 





THAMES DITTON.—For additions to Ember Lodge, Thames 


Ditton. Mr. W. I. Chambers, architect, 32, Shaftesbury-avenue, 
Ingram & Son............+. £798 | Hilder & Edge ..........-. £730 
Samuel Woods ...........- 750 | J. W. Acock, Forest Gate* 725 


* Accepted. 





TOTNES.—For alterations and additions at Dundridge House, 
or Mr. Robert Harvey, J.P. Mr. W. M. Tollit, architect. Quantities 


supplied :— . 

Lapthorn & Goad ........ £2,025 | Rundle & Brown ........ £1,699 
Reeves & Telwood ...... 1,733 | Vanstone ...... 5 ake debian 1,697 
Chapman & Pearce ...... 1,732 | Rabbich & Brown* ...... 1,680 


* Accepted. 


TOTTENHAM.—Accepted for the warming of Tottenham new 
Board School :— 
John Grundy, London 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. T. R.—J. M.—G. K. (Messrs. Lulman & Co., Patent Agents, 
2, Newcastle-street, Strand, will be able to give you all information). 
-——K. D, (too small).—B. W. (amounts should have been given).— 
H, I. N. (ditto).—S. S. (not in accordance with our requirements).—- 
B. S. (ditto).—A. M. B. (thanks).—F. W. L. (thanks, but too late for 
attention this week). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- 
tic RK, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

NOTE,.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR;; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and sof to the Editor. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. od. per quarter), can ensure receiving *“‘ The Builder,” 
by Friday Morning’ s Post. 








Che Builder Cathedral Series 
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1891, 
1. CANTERBURY .. Jan. 3. 7. SALISBURY .. ee July 4 
2. LICHFIELD .. Feb. 7. 8. BRISTOL... Aug. 1. 
3. ST. ALBAN’S.. .. Mar. 7. 9. NORWICH ., dept.s. 
4. PETERBOROUGH apes. 10. ROCHESTER Oct. 3. 
s WELLS .. ..... Maya. 11. LINCOLN , Nov. 7. 
6. EXETER.. June 6. 12, GLOUCESTER Dec. 5. 

1892, 
13. ST. PAUL'S... .. —. 2. 19. SOUTHWELL July 2. 
14. HEREFORD .. ‘eb, 6. 20. WORCESTER Aug.6. 
15. CHICHESTER Mar. s. 21. BANGOR.. S 
ae us sé be April. 22. ST. ASAPH .. ept.3. 
17. LLANDAFF .. ay 7. 23. WINCHESTER .. Oct, 1 
1. OXFORD... .. .. June4. 24. TRURO.. .. ».- Nov.s 

25. ST. DAVID’S.. Dec. 3. 

1893, 
26. YORK .. —- 7. 29. MANCHESTER Aprils. 
27. RIPON ss eb. 4. 30. CARLISLE .. May 6. 
28. CHESTER Mar. 4. 31. DURHAM June 3. 





Post-free FOURPENCE HALFPENNY each, except Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, ands, which are outos print ; but the VIEW, PLAN, AND DESCRIP- 
TION of CANTERBURY, LICHFIELD, ST. ALBAN'’'S, PETER- 
BOROUGH, and WELLS have been re-printed, and they can now be 
had, price EIGHTPENCE each. Postage extra :—Single sets, 2d. 
or the five sets together, 4d. 


‘THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S. 


Reprinted from “*THE BUILDER,” January 28, 1888 (15 in. 
by 11% in.), on stout paper, unfolded, for framing, 6d. ; by post, Sa. 


PORTFOLIOS, 


for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s, 6d. ; by post, 3s. 
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London : Publisher of ** THE BUILDER,” 46, Catherine-st. 1V.C 








PUBLISHER’S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER,’ LONDON. 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE- 
SHIPS, TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six lines (about fifty words) or under ............ 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c., may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under...... 
Each additional line (about ten words) 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 


remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Postal Orders, payable 
009 DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Publisher 


‘* THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'cloek p.m. on THURSDAY, but those intended 
for the front Page should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


__ ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVER- 
SPECIAL. TISEMENTS orORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 
same must reach the Office before TEN o'clock 
on WEDNESDAY mornings. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIESONLY should be sent. 


eee eeenenee 





PERSONS Advertising in “‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. V.etters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. , 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 





Now ready. 


READING CASES. f NINEPENCE EACH. 


* ( By Post (carefully packed), 1s. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘THE BUILDER” issupplied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 


PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, &c. 26s. per annum. Remittances 


(payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be addressed to 
the Publisher of *‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


OWARD & SONS 


Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Parguel Fio0r 
LOVALINUS, 


—— FROM — 


3d. PER FOOT, 
IN OAK. 


25, 26, 27, BERNERS STREET, W. 


FACTORIES: CLEVELAND WoRKS, W. 
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Gs See 
Cassell ¢ Company*s 


(Announcements, | 
Mert feft-Band page. 




















THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lrp. 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles. 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


The stone from these quarries 





x is known as the ‘‘ Weather 
THE CHELYNCH 48, *° and is ef a very 
STONE. crystalline nature, and un- 
doubtedly one of the must 

durable stones in England. 
THE Is of the same crystalline 
BRAMBLEDITCH ) nature as the Chelynch Stone, 
STONE but finer in texture, and more 
. suitable for fine moulded work. 
Prices, and every information given, on 


application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 





16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 
HAM HILL STONE, 
The attention of Architects is_ specially 


invited to the durability and beautiful COLOUR 


of this material. Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke- 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. A. 


Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [ApDvT. 





CRAIGLEITH STONE. 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and Landings, 


especially for Public Buildings with great wear. 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY. 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CRoW, Cumberland Market, London, N.W. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 

















| Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 


Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 





granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. | ADVT. 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., S.W. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES AND DIARY,” 
For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. Inleather 1/- Post 1/t. [Apvr. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-Lane, E.C. 





[Advt. 





SPRAGUE & CO... 


Lithographers, 


Engravers, 


and Printers, 


4 & 5, EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE, E.C. 








BILLS OF QUANTITIES, 


SPECIFICATIONS, 


AND REPORTS 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S 





“ INK-PHOTO” 


PROCESS 


FOR REPRODUCING COLOURED OR PENCIL DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 





PLANS OF ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully Lithographed and Printed in Colours. 





PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 























THE BUILDER. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


ROMAN, MEDINA, PARIAN, KEENE’S PLASTER, and WHITING. 


See oo" ees" COMPANY. LIALTED 


The Old Nine Elms Brand, Established 1810. Prize Medals—London, 1851 ; Philadelphia, 1876 ; Posie.” 1878 ; Caleutta, 1883; puts 
Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1889. Offices and Warehouses: Bridge Foot, Vauxhall, London. —Works: Cliffe-on-Thames. 
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* ¢ ESTABLISHED 1850. 


MAW & CO. LIMITED. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Benthall Works, 


JAGKFIELD, SALOP 


PLAIN AND ORNHMENTAL TES 


i a AN 
“yous “ 


Wasnt. 


oo FOR -— 


FIREPLACES 


ENTRANCE HALLS 
BATH ROOMS 


CHURCHES DADOS 
CORRIDORS LAVATORIES VESTIBULES 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED MOSAIC PAVEMENTS, 


MAW & CO. will forward, on apphcation, Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates, for all kinds of Floor ang 
Wali Tiling. Patterns can also be seen ‘Sinead & 86 ebtained at the Show-Rooms of their appointed London Agentg 
Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS. 100, St. Martin’s-lane Wo. 
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ALFRED COSIETT “2 C0, 26, SOHO SQUARE, 












LONDON, W. 
eg sp) Manufacturing, Sanitary, 
Piet=a'al and —— Engineers. 
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PLATE, SHEET, and GENERAL 
WINDOW-GLASS MERCHANTS. 


ORNAMENTAL AND 
STAINED GLASS WORKS, 





WASHDOWN CLOSET, 








In one piece of Earthenware, Every description of Glass required for 
POLISHED SEAT, BRACKETS, CAST-IRON | shown, Building, Cabinet Making, and 
WASTE PREVENTER, PULL and CHAIN. 27s. 
Lead Down Pipe not included. complete. Decorative purposes, 








OLD ST.ee ES. 


ESTIMATES AND C 


S.HASKINS&£ B08. 22524, 010 ST: ec 


Manufacturers “Revolying Shutters in Wood, Iron, and Steel, Brass Shop Fronts, Spring Shop Blinds, ue. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


SHOP FITTINGS, CABINET WORK, AND FITTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


D'OYLY’s JOINERY VORKS, 


K.imited, 
Ofices: 405, OXFORD STREET, London, W. 


+ ESTIMATES GIVEN, 
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Selections from CASSELL & COMPANYS 
VOLUMES suitable for PRESENTATION\ 





















mae a one 














FINE ART VOLUMES. | HISTORIES. 





— a ee 














The Magazine of Art. Y r - . 4« ' s. d. 
gravures, Etchings, &c , and aoa Bh oval — signers 6 0 i ee, Toe 4g : — pe Be een 7.8 
Historic H ; ols ue .. each 
trated ~ tap soa 4 of the United mangas. Profusely Illus. England, Cassell’s History of. Revised thiviahensh and 
ois , Cloth gilt ge 10 6 llustrated with Original Engravings. Vols. I. to V. . each 9 O 
vers of Great Britain. Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. Universal History, Cassell’s Hlusteated. Four Vols. 
The Royal River: THE THAMES FROM SOURCE TO es . each 9 O 
ete a ee Original Tiusteations. £2. 2s. 16 0 British Battles on Land ana Sea. Four Vv ae. each 9 O 
Rivers of the East Coast. With numerous Engrav baie United States, Cassell’s History ofthe. Three Vols. each 9 0 
The Pi Set “me mation i6 0 | India, Cassell’s Illustrated History of. Two Vols....each 9 0 
nificent Mlustrations om ors. y ee oes enprirheelscocinn ra oar ee comm, 9 0 
each 42 © | History of Protestantism. Three Vols. each 9 O 
| Henriette Ronner, THE PAINTER’ OF Car LIFE AND Ca 
CHARACTER. —_ a ee omens n P “ , 
F at, a ae en VOLUMES ILLUSTRATED BY DORE. 
o Sain Lewis Monn , 
wieideantieat. 8. Edition de luse. 9) 9 | Doré Bible, The. Popular Edition. 15 0 
ue Europe. Popular ‘Edi ti Doré’s Milton’s Paradise 
Steel Plates, and nearly 1,000 Illustrations. tion val ontaining_ 65 18 0 | Doré Gall ae enna one | 
Picturesque America. With ° ery, The. With 250 Illustrations ... 42 0 
ca. With 48 Steel Plates and 800 Original , 1. 
Wood po srs Four Vol. .. Seach 42 0 | Doré’s Dante’sInferno. Cheap Edition. 7 6 
aeqoanengEe Granda. a on 600 Original Siledieetinind, Two ~~ 
.- each 
Pict ue A With upwards of 1,000 Tlustra. ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES. 
a .. each 7 6°) ghe World of Romance. Illustrated throughout 9 0 
Cathedrals, Abbeys, andChurches of England and Wales. saps -nmgnaidite: 
With Original Illustrations. Popular Edition. Two Vols... a5 @ | Tae Sinz eiee ent ae Seeynenene. Leadinets NE: , 5 
Abbeys and Churches of E ;aaneeR. Ve . 
aed aie taeda es Pe oe. Pally y Thus. >) 9 | The World of Adventure. Illustrated. ‘Three Vols, each 9 0 
‘The Gabinet Portrait Series 1, 2. said 3 Each The Quiver. Yearly Volume. [Illustrated , et 
Day. With Sicovenidoa aaeadcen of saeco: Men and — wt = 15 0 Cassell’s Family Magazine. Yearly Volume. Illustrated 9 0 
Tllustrated History of Music. By ae: NAUMANN. Cassell’s Saturday Journal. Yearly Volume. Illustrated 7 6 
Gehan’ by Sir F. A. bn OUSELEY. Two Vo . 31 6 | Our Earth and its Story. Complete in Three Vols. each 9 0 
SE ee ae pigs of Designs by WALTER 6 0 | The tse and Times of Queen Victoria. Two Vols. eC . 
pin lg -* - of Pictures by WALTER 5 9 | Peoples of of the World. By Dr. RoBERT Brown, Six Vols. apie 
binson Crusoe, CASSELL? S Yi , 
With upwards of 100 Illustrations New Five-Arr EDITION OF. 7 6 Our Own Country. With Ll, 200 Illustrations. Six Vols, each 7 6 
Illustrated British Ballads. Two Vols. 15 0 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF SHAKESPEARE. Old and New Edinburgh. Illustrated. Three Vols. ils 9 0 
King Henry ViIt. ow ith a Series oh Mecutheens Blicto- Supater Sania. By E. WALFORD. a 400 ime -% 
Ww 
limited to 250 copies.) i a oe Old and New London. Lllustrated. Six Vols. each 9 0 
'NIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Othello. Illustrated by FRANK DICKSEE, R.A.. 7 Gheaning* Seems Boguiae Sutom. paententes. bebans vows. a 
King Henry IV. Illustrated by EDUARD GRUTZNER. 70 0 | The World of ‘Wonders. Matene. Two Vols. oe 7 6 
As You Like It. Illustrated by EmiLeE BAYARD 70 0 | Cities of the World. Illustrated throughout. Four Vols. each 7 6 
Library of English Seenneaae. " Prof. HENRY MORLEY, 
— Plays ot Ghakenpenes, names by Prof. mare wey, Complete in Five Vols. se. ’ .. each 7 6 
a ie 2 1 21 0 | Cassell’s New Popular Educator. With “ Mlustrations 
y P , N M in Col , , C lete 
nate ¥ ene seenere ° Shak eapeare. stented 12 V ie. aa oer veke am, ew - n Colours, New ba ame c. eat ye 5 0 
The Royal Shakspere. Complete in Three Vole: aii 15 9 | Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information. Fully Illus- _ 
trated. Vols.1,2,and3 .. .. each 5 O 
The Leopold Shakspere. With about 400 Whatton: sea “DG 
Cassell’s Illustrated Shahenpeare.. Wi S- 
«ee . . ..  8 O SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
|The Story of the Heavens. By Sir ROBERT STAWELL 
DOMESTIC MANUALS. | ees FES, F.R.A.S. With ith Coloured Plates - bra milena 12 6 
Pp wion, .. eo 
The Book of Health. By Eminent Authorities 2 0 | 
; ais | Star-Land. Being Talks with Young People about the Won- 
The Family Physician. New and Revised Edition 21 0 | ders of the eave’ By Sir ROBERT a STAWEL BAU F.R.S. ‘ae 6 0 
Cassell’s Book of the Household. With Numerous Illus. |}, AnaragaON. 
trations. Four Vols.  .. -- each 5 O | Seience for All. Edited +? Dr. Ropert Brown, M. A. 
Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery. Ilustrated. i at ¥F.L.S., &c. With about 1,500 Illustrations. Five Vols. .. .. ach 9 0 
The Art of Cooking by Gas. Illustrated $0 soo Be @ | Cassell’s New Natural History. Edited by Prof. P. MARTIN 
A Year's Cookery. By PHYLLIs BRowNE. New Edition 3 6 | DUNCAN, M.B., F.R.S. With 2,000 lustrations. In Six Vols. .. each 9% O 
Cassell’s Shilling Cookery. 95th Thousand... 1 0 | Electricity in the Service of Man. Translated and Edited » 
Ve get : Cookery. By A. G. PAYNE 1 6 | — D.Se., M.A. With mar ¢ 850 ig cen — 9 0 


*,* Upwards of 1,000 Volumes suitable for Gift Books will be found in CASSELL & COMPANY'S COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE, a copy of which will be forwarded post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


LIMITED, Lupcate Hitt, Lonpon; PARIS AND MELBOURNE. 
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